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The first long cigarette to bring 
good taste to low-tar smoking. 


Like a lot of smokers you may like the idea of a longer cigarette. You may also want low tar. 

But longer cigarettes usually have more tar. 

Well, Vantage just wouldn’t go along with that. 

So we worked. Until we could perfect a longer cigarette with the famous Vantage combination of 
full flavor and low tar. 

Not the lowest long cigarette you can find. But very possibly the lowest that you will enjoy. 

New Vantage Longs. A blend of flavorrich tobaccos with tar levels held down to the point where 
good taste still comes through. 

That's the Vantage point. And that’s the point of Vantage Longs. Never before has there been a 
long cigarette quite like it. 

Try a pack today and see if you go along with us. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
| 11 mg. “tar”, 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method. 





you buy shouldn’t stop av 


the showroom. 


That’s why our new 2-door 
sedan costs just $2,974. plus 
dealer prep, delivery and taxes*! 
Included in that price are a lot of 
features like front wheel drive, 
power assist front disc brakes, 


b Sm, 


money after you drive itoutof 


$2,974. 
AND SAVES YOU MONEY 
DOWN THE ROAD. 


emarkable 1600cc SEEC-T 
engine that doesn’t even need a 
catalytic converter. 


That's just for starters. 


be Bes ds 


On the road, our manual 
transmission sedans give you 41 
highway and 28 city miles toa 
gallon of regular.** 

And that’s not just an empty 
promise. Because those figures 
are EPA test estimates. Of course, 
your mileage may vary depending 
on the way you drive, driving 
conditions, the condition of your 


Beyond all this, Subaru is 
built tough. So it’ll handle the 
long haul. 

So you see, Subaru saves 
you money in the showroom. At 
the gas station. And from that 
point on. 


SUBARU 


Inexpensive and built 
to stay that way. 





RONSTADT & VALLELY IN MALIBU 





A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


The superstars of rock music inhabit a looking-glass world made 
up of equal parts of glamour and innocence—plus roistering, per- 
petual motion. For this week’s cover story, Los Angeles Correspon- 
dent Jean Vallely plunged through the looking glass to spend eight 
nonstop days with Superstar Linda Ronstadt. She trailed the singer 
from Washington, D.C., to New York City, where she shared her 
hotel suite, and then back to the West Coast to visit the star on home 
ground in her Malibu beach house. “Rock stars don’t know what the 
sun looks like,” says Vallely, who would stay up with Linda until 
dawn, going to clubs and rock concerts or simply rapping in the 
hotel room, and would then catch a few hours sleep before stumbling 
to her typewriter the next day to file her story. Vallely is no stranger 
to the pop music world. She has been a Ronstadt fan since 1970, 
helped research a cover story on 
Rock Idol Bruce Springsteen 
(TIME, Oct. 27, 1975), and reports 
on entertainment from the Los 
Angeles bureau. Says Vallely of 
our cover subject: “Linda is the 
most unstarlike of any star I've 
run across. Rock singers are roy- 
ally indulged, surrounded by yes 
men. It’s pretty hard for them to 
keep their humanity, but if any- 
one does, it will be Linda. Last 
month she sang for Jimmy Car- 
ter in Washington and shared a 
dressing room with Joanne Wood- 
ward, her favorite actress. She was 
utterly star-struck herself.” 

The same bright innocence 
struck TIME Contributor John 
Skow, who flew in to New York 
to spend four days with Ronstadt 
before writing the cover story. It 
was his first total immersion in the 
frenetic ambience of rock. An ex- 
TIME staffer—he wrote our cover 
story on J.D. Salinger (TIME, Sept 
15, 1961)—Skow lives sequestered with his family in a New Hamp- 
shire country house that he heats entirely by wood. Says he: “My 
main occupation is splitting billets of maple and birch.” Being in 
good shape helped on his first interview with Ronstadt, when he sud- 
denly found himself jogging up Fifth Avenue at 10 p.m.—she in Frye 
boots and lynx coat, he in jacket and tie. 

While Skow and Vallely were struggling to keep up with Ron- 
stadt in New York, Los Angeles Correspondent Edward J. Boyer 
was talking with her fellow musicians and record company exec- 
utives on the West Coast, and David DeVoss submitted a file that dis- 
tilled the essence of the Los Angeles rock scene 
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IN ISRAEL, EVERYTHING 
THAT ISNT OLD AND BEAUTIFUL 
IS YOUNG AND BEAUTIFUL. 


If something isn’t thousands of years old 
in Israel, chances are, it's under 30 

In Jerusalem, you can experience a world 
so ancient, it seems to be suspended in 
eternity. Then, that very day, you can 
shop, dine and dance your way through 
Tel Aviv, a city that sprang out of the 


desert almost overnight. Or zip up Bibli- 


cal Mount Carmel on a clean, modern 
subway and take in the whole spectacle 


of Haifa. 


In Caesarea, you can visit fabulous 
Roman ruins. Play golf, or 
sunbathe beneath an 


. ancient 
SS 
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aqueduct. Then hop a flight to Elat to skin- 
dive, sail and waterski on the Red Sea. 

In Bethlehem, Beersheba and Ashke- 
lon you can walk in the footsteps of Bib- 
lical figures. Then revitalize yourself in 
one of the fabulous spas by the shores of 
the Dead Sea 

You can stand on emotion-charged 
ground by the ancient face of the West- 
ern Wall. Or turn any corner and see the 
beautiful faces of young Israelis. 

And finally leaving Israel, you'll know 
the beauty of a place that’s very old. And 
the happy excitement of a country 
that was practically born yesterday. 





Have anything you want before dinner. 


After dinner is reserved for Remy Martin. 
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Only after dinner can you devote the time and attention that HY n : 
Remy Martin cognac demands—and so richly repays. ACEC leieltpe 
And no other cognac — no other drink —can so enhance your ste OP 

best hours. FINE CHAMPAGNE COGNA\ 


Forget the compromises of the day. 


After dinner is reserved for Remy Martin and you. The after dinner drink 





TTERS 


Rare Gem 


To the Editors 

Your Amy cover [Feb. 7] is beau 
uful. Don't try to repeat it—you never 
will. Go on printing the ugly-faced pol- 
iticians—then Amy will stand out in the 

year’s collection as a rare gem 
(Mrs.) Muriel Andrew 
De troit 





So TIML has joined the droolers 
over-Amy cult. Four years of this—and 
saints preserve us, maybe eight? 

Merrill M. Willis 
Knoxville Tenn 


Didn't you hear Mrs. Carter ask the 
media to please lay off Amy and let her 
grow up a normal child? So you put her 
on the cover. Have you no decency? 

William Wyle: 
Beverly Hills, Calif 


If Jeff Carter's Secret Service men 
wear blue jeans to “blend better into 





campus life,” then what will Amy’s Se 
cret Service men wear to her grammar 
school? Baseball caps and Keds? 
Wendy R. Peck 
Berkeley, Calif 





The New Washington 
If Jimmy Carter can eliminate the 
bureaucratic blunders that have hin- 
dered progress and canonized waste. we 
will truly have what you called “a new 

Washington” |Feb. 7] 

inthony A. Kafcas 
Harper Woods, Micl 


Let the new winds blow. Jimmy boy 
Robert Gary Marvolis 
Dallas 


I didn't vote for Jimmy Carter. bu 
if | had known that one of his first moves 
would be to promote “eliminating the 
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THIS WEEKEND INSTEAD OF TINKERING 
woe YOUR BUGATTI... 
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COME TO TORONTO 
And enjoy our great Canadian Indoors 


Take in the shows at the St. Lawrence Centre for the Performing Arts 
The O'Keefe Centre i ira. Dine in 1901 delightful 











ethnic restaurants. Relax in nost extravagant horels 
And it's all just a hop, step and jump from our winter 
fun resorts in Muskoka/ Haliburton 
your travel agence or airline today lor sy h 
VCC | ickaue Air es Hy gto | re 
lir Canada, Am« ind Unir 


Canada 
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Introducing 


IBM Office 


System 6. 


It’s where Word Processing has 


been heading 





ea bee al € engou 
é } technology. Mact has 
e with great rapidity. The range of 
iD almost bewildering tn its variety 
1 f hardware fF es aproblem fo 
Anage nt 
How tc elect fr ;eqgu € ly hat 
reiev int? ry ur wr HW c > How t iv¢ oer d jupwitha 
{le tr es that duplicate each other tn certain 
tions and yet, in their totality, do not solve your problem? 





Functional display shows revisions 
being made. It actually communicates with 
the operator, offering a choice of formatting 
options to which the operator responds by 
simply pressing a key in most cases. 
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Office S tem 6isnt just more flexible. it’s ibs! 





intially 
more capable It offers a more efficient way of handling all 


the things ar Hicen t do with the written word But it 


for 10 years. 





doesn t stop there. In addit to its other fu My 
System 6 pr vides administrative support. It creates 
maintains, and updates office records electronically Itw 
search, retrieve, and mpile information from per 
r ers i fice telephone d tone 1 
ike, automatically Many jobs of this type h forme 

1 tie up an exe tive and secretary { yf hours, of 
sometime Jay in Now DE mpleted in a matter 


IEEE 


Innovative ink-jet printing process 
quietly forms characters at a rate of up to 
92 characters per second. 





The benefits to be expected from installing IBM 
ys m6 should ber isured ) y lerr { 
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repetitive task 


How does Office System 6 work? 











As we have indicated, IBM yystem 6 i mM 
or as complex as the b it jo Basi ily, iL involves 
display-equipped operator stations for text editi d 
revision, advanced-technology printers for formatting and 
high-speed playoul, ar J IBM mag card typewriters for 
ongination 

Office System 6 is based upon the IBM magnetic wd 
y' e come to know. The card ised to store iniormati 
to be processed and also may be the means t 
commands are given to the system. For the average 
business letter, the magnet ard is unmatched for 
( IMMIence Fr r ior }¢ ra me t i! } id! ih tr if Vv 
re rds. IBM offers a second form of media: the IBM Off 
System 6 Diskette The disk tte in é f raat 

apacity 70,000 character 1 130 pages per diskett 
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remarkable functional display actually communicates witt 
the typist. It offers instruction and guidance. It poses simple 
direct questions about the formatting of the job. Then the 
typist usually responds by simply pressing a key to select 
the option desired. All the complex functions can be set in 
motion as simply as that 

In short, the display helps eliminate keyboard errors 
increases revision speed, and increases productivity 

And while the typist is performing the revisions on one 
job, Office System 6 can be printing oul a completely 
different job from the same diskette simultaneously 


Component units of Office System 6 
can communicate with each other or with a 
computer at up to 240 characters per second. 


It can print out at remote locations in a format selected 
al the sending station, It can transmit accompanying 








arena ie 4 oe ; \ information to the receiving operator along with the 
SPs . sate on RO ACBi ae” eran eay Ne? Da) document. It can communicate with computers at up to 
. . . 2 charac 

Choice of media — magnetic card or 240 characters per second 
diskette. Card is convenient for letters; the We've touched only the surface. 
diskette, with 130 pages of storage capacity, IBM Office System 6 can dramatically change the 
is ideal for long documents and records. nature of Word Processing in your office. As such, we 

couldn't begin to deal with it adequately in this limited 
Office System 6 offers a recent IBM advance — ink-jet space. To get a much more complete idea as to how Office 
printing —a printing system that gives you typewritten System 6 can help you, call your IBM Office Products 
juality at many times the speed of a typewriter (up to 92 Division. Let our Marketing Representative help you 
haracters per second in 12-pitch). Ink-jet printing will print establish a plan for your office and help you 

etters, documents, and envelopes as well. It will feed and discover how your present 


Stack paper and envelopes in sequence automatically. And office system can be 
twill hold enough paper to print 7¥2 hours continuously strengthened and the total 
BM Office System 6 can perform other distributior ? 


productivity of your office 


functions as well enhanced Word Processing 





IBM Office System 6. Which components will you need? 
That depends on your office and your problem. 


You get a lot more than instant ice 


and ice water with an 


3-Door Ice ’N Water.Refrigerator. 


Count the features that really 
count — day in, day out 

And you ll select an Amana 
3-Door ice 'N Water 
Refrigerator. 





1. Amana placed the ice and 
water dispenser in a solid 
pane!—separate from the 
doors 


2. The Amana ' Refrigerator- 
within-a-refrigerator’ meat 
keeper (with its own tempera- 
ture control) keeps meat ~ 
fresh longer than ‘ordinary 

meat pans because super 

cold air surrounds the outside of the pan 
without drying out the meat 


3. 3-Door design for maximum conve- 
mence 

4. No defrosting ever. Totally Free-O'-Frost 
freezer and refrigerator sections 





Model SOI-25w 





5. 2-Automatic Cold Controls — 
~ one for the refrigerator —one for 
the freezer. You can set one con- 
trol independently of the other 


6. Adjustable tempered glass cantilever 
shelves in the refrigerator section. Arrange 
your own storage pattern 

7. Stor-Mor® door shelves—deep enough 
to handle hall-gallon milk cartons 

8. Amana Hi-Humidity Compartment 
keeps delicate vegetables up to three 
weeks. (22 and 25 cu ft. models only ) 


Amana Ice 'N Water Refrigerator-Freezers come in three sizes— 19, 22 and 25 cubic foot 
models. See your Amana Retailer — or write for complete details to Ann MacGregor, Dept 


632, Amana, lowa 52204 


Backed by a century-old tradition of fine craftsmanship 
car a. Amana Refrigeration, inc, Amana, lowa 52204 


A Raytheon Company 





Make money in college. 


You can earn a sizable income as a TIME Inc. College Bureau Campus Rep. 
Maybe enough to pay your tuition and college expenses. 
All you have to do is distribute our order cards offering TIME, SPORTS ILLUS- 


TRATED, MONEY and FORTUNE at special low campus rates. You set your own 


working hours and get generous commissions on all orders received. 
For details, write: Campus Rep Program, TIME Inc. College Bureau, Time & Life 


Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. (Please include phone number 


and college address. ) 





Relieves Tormenting Rectal Pain 


And Itch, Helps Shrink Swelling 
Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues 


...Due to inflammation. Gives prompt, temporary relief 
from such burning itch and pain in many cases. 


The burning itch and pain caused by 
inflammation in hemorrhoidal tissues 
ean cause much suffering. But there is 
an exclusive formulation that in many 
cases gives prompt relief from this itch 


and pain. It helps shrink swelling of 


such tissues caused by inflammation. 


6 


Tests by doctors on hundreds of pa- 
tients reported similar successful re 
sults in many cases. This medication is 
available at drug counters everywhere, 
under the name Preparation H’. 

There’s no other formula like Prepa 
ration H. Ointment or suppositories. 











LETTERS 


testing of all nuclear devices instantly 

and completely.” | would have voted for 
him without hesitation 

Elizabeth Greison 

Avalon, Calif. 


Since President Carter seems unfa- 
miliar with the laws of human nature, 
he might learn from the animal world: 
the wolf is placated by the tiger, not by 
the hummingbird. What we need now 
is not arms reduction but a massive arms 
buildup on our side of such magnitude 
that the Russians will come to realize 
they will not succeed in their attempt 
to rule the world. 

Fred S. Mott 
Cincinnati 


Mr. Carter giveth and the Lord tak- 
eth away. I know where my $50 rebate 
is going—right up the chimney. The 
economy cannot improve much if all the 
money is going to one place: the fuel 
companies 

Ralph F. Kocher 
Appleton, Wis. 





Snow, Please 
In exchange for our natural gas be- 
ing piped to the Eastern states [Feb. 7], 
we in the West urgently request their 
surplus snow, please. 
Ruth T. Wadleigh 
Homelake, Colo 


Although the bitter cold hasn't af- 
fected this area, Oregon, like other 
Northwestern states, is facing a weath- 
er crisis: a lack of rain. A state that is re- 
nowned for rain and lush green forests, 
a state that warns motorists of dry spots 
in the road, and bicycle riders not to 
fall off because they might drown, is fac- 
ing drought. Let’s hope that normal 
weather conditions return soon, so that 
“the Big Drought” won't be a future cov- 
er story 

Ellen Oberhack 
Portland, Ore 


It disappoints me that even though 
we Canadians have aided you freezing 
Americans in such a time of distress, 
not one iota of coverage has been ded- 
icated to our “deep-freeze.” We're cold 
too, you know! 

Beth McAuley 
Montreal 


I want to say “Thank you” to Ca- 
nadians for their help during the ener- 
gy crisis. A truly grateful America sa- 
lutes you 

(Mrs.) Mildred 1. Weyhrich 
McLean, Neb 





The Image of Christ 

If Pope Paul and the Sacred Con- 
gregation for the Doctrine of the Faith 
(Feb. 7] cannot see the image of Christ 
in a woman, who was created in God's 
image and likeness (Genesis 1: 27) and 
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At United, you're the 
boss and we want you to 
enjoy yourself. So now on most 
flights West, we're showing 
CBS's award-winning news 
senes “60 Minutes” and 
highlights from ABC's “Wide 
World of Sports You'll get one show on your way 
out and the other on your way back 
“60 Minutes” gives you informative, in-depth 
coverage of the most important events and 
developments in the news. And “Wide World of 
Sports” brings you the most exciting sports action 
from all over the world 
We want the best for the boss at United 
that’s just what we give you—the very best in 
television programming to the West and home again 
For round-trip reservations, call a professional 
your Travel Agent. Or call United at 569-3000 
Partners in Travel with Western International Hotels 


Fly the 


And 








tproute CBS's “60 Minutes”and ABC's “Wide World of Sports” 
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Nonstop Friendship Service to the West 
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THANKS A MILLION 





CHICAGO! 


Every night, one million of you give us one of your 
most valuable gifts. Your attention. 


1,000,000 
Total Viewers 


690,000 
Total Viewers 588,000 


Total Viewers 





1,000,000 VIEWERS WATCH 10 PM. EYEWITNESS NEWS. 


More people watch Eyewitness News than any other news in Chicago 





A Touch of Class 


Five magazines are generally recog- 
nized to be the leaders in the selective 
market—Saturday Review, The New 
Yorker, New York, Harper's and Atlantic. 
The readers of these ‘class’ magazines 
differ from the readers of magazines 
with mass circulation figures in a num- 
ber of vital respects: 
pm They generally constitute the taste- (New 
makers in the society. 

pm They belong to the leadership group 
in their communities. 

> They help to shape local and nation- 
al policy because they attach impor- 
tance to ideas and the arts, and are 
articulate in advancing them. 

> Their level of education is well 
beyond the average of the reader- 
ship of most magazines. 

p> Their buying power is significantly 
higher than the average. 
They represent the prime market for 
quality merchandise. 

But even within this select group, dis- 
tinctions can be made. Saturday Review 
consistently delivers an upscale audience 
with excellent competitive efficiency. 
For example: 





PM sraduate or Profes 

College Graduates Aud Pe 4 Training Alter College Aud 
SATURDAY REVIEW 46 $12 28 SATURDAY REVIEW 87 
38.9 213 


New York Magazine 13.74 The New Yorker 








Harper's, Atlantic 38 £ 14 Harper s/Atlantic 198 
The New Yorke 37 8 BE New York Magazine 177 18 . 
Over the years, Saturday Review has es 
Prolessional/Managena $20.000-+ Individua tablished a special and cherished rapport with 
Occupatior Employment Income its readers: 
SATURDAY REVIEW 47 | | SATURDAY REVIEW > $28.44 
New York Magazine 432 12.39 New York Magazine 8 ) Percent Full Paid Subscriptions Percent Three Year Plus Subseriptior 
Harper's, Atle 74 14 46 The New Yorke 
ha tae ¥ ma ae at i New Libel ; SATURDAY REVIEW 11 SATURDAY REVIEW 
sl lo arper's/Atlanti New Yorker 83 Aliant 
New York 53 Harper 
Index of Soctal Possior Prof /Mer + Grad . Harper's OC New York 
ass $ W+ IE Atlant 19 New Yorke 
SATURDAY REVIEW 128% $4439  SATURDAYREVIEW 148%, $28 OURCE 12/31/75 and 6/30/76 ABC Statement 
New York Magazine 10 l New York Magazine 1 42.13 axe ‘ 
The New Yorke 98 33.23 The New Yorker | 14 
Harper’s/Atlant 1 59 3? Harpe Atlant 67 7 


SOURCE 376/) Simmons 
Saturday Review is the favorite among well a ul} a 

informed public activists: 

a = S 

CPN ntributed $100 PNM 
Heavy Public Actwity Aud Pg 4 to Charity Aud = Pp 4 
SATURDAY REVIEW 14.0% $3467  SATURDAYREVIEW 46.4% $10.49 
New York Magazine 102 62 41 New York Magazine 71 16 21 


Harper's/Atlantu If oJ Harper’s/ Atlant 
hie Yorta 84 43.04 New Yorker 89 Noe aaa ns ean 8 . 
w Yorker ew Yor Everything Begins in the Mind 
SOURCE SATURDAY REVIEW MS Update of SR’s 74/75 Simmon 
All other publications — 1974/1975 Simmons 18S Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 751-7900 










































Is it crazy to love marker pens that 
give you the smoothest, thinnest line 
in town? 

Is it kinky to go buggy Over pens 
that feel so right in your hand? 

Is it mad to worship pens with 
clever little metal “collars” to keep 
their plastic points from getting 
squishy? 

is it neurotic to adore pens that 
will never skip out on you? 

If twas an ordinary marker pen 
we'd have to say yes, but with Pilot 
Razor Point, it’s only normal, After 
all, it is the best you'll find around 
Consider its beautiful tip. Nowhere 
else will you find such an extra-fine 
delicate line. What's more, it can 
be yours to have and to hold for 
only 69¢ 

And for those times when you 
want your line a little less delicate 
consider having a fling with another 
Pilot pen. The sleek fine point Fine 
liner with the wit and fortitude to 
write through carbons. And it can 
be had for a mere 59¢ 

If it is sick to love a pen, there 
are millions of doctors, lawyers, cab 
drivers, housewives, Dookkeepers 
students, architects, poets, business 
people, art directors, copywriters 
stenographers and short story writers 
in this world who must be nuts 

Pilot Corporation of America 
4)-15 36th Street. Long Island City 
New York 1110] 


E4 


"7,322 tickets so far. 
This little baby 
will make me 
sergeant yet.” 





: why should | be 
embarrassed? It's a 
lot less crazy than 
loving my thermometer: 


“| love my wife 
and six kids, 
but oh you 
Razor Point.” 


ineline marker pens 
Thoy nover Coave You lot | 








LETTERS 


n Whom Christ lives by her faith and 
commitment, then I wonder how they 
can see Christ anywhere at all 
Marjorie Malley 
Blue Springs. Mo 


While we're talking about resem- 
bling Christ: Did Jesus wear elaborately 
embroidered gowns of silk and velvet, 
or jewelry of gold and precious gems: 
live in a palace filled with servants and 
priceless art? 

Claudia Fregosi 
Roslindale, Mass 


The Catholic Church is making a 
mistake when it prevents interested and 
qualified women from being admitted 
to the priesthood, especially in view of 
the decline in the number of men in- 
terested in serving the church. I sup- 
pose when the church becomes desper- 
ate enough over the lack of priests. it 
will call on us 

Deborah Klein 
Oshkosh, Wis 


Women should defect en masse 
Without women the church could prop 
agate nothing 

Irene Grenier 
Denver 





° ° 
Opportunity for Kissing 
If you're not uptight about catching 
mononucleosis, the social kiss [Feb. 7] 
can be an invaluable opportunity 
Tell me one other way I can get away 
with kissing my sister's husband, girl 
friend’s fiance, boy friend's older broth 
er (not to mention his hot-looking cous 
in), and 
Polly White 
Levitiown, N.Y 


Lance Morrow’s Essay, “The Great 
Kissing Epidemic.” smacks of some 
great research fun, although | appreciate 
its serious commentary on problems of 
excess. Nonetheless. we have needed 
some freedom from old Victorian stric 
tures. I submit that Morrow might have 
paid some tribute to the flower children 
of the late “60s as partially responsible 
for the thaw 

(The Rev.) John A. MacDonald 
San Jose, Calif 





Abused Women 


Seeing pictures of abused women 
whether advertisements or photo layouts 
|Feb. 7], excites one overwhelming emo 
tion in me—intense, frustrated anger. | 
am seized by the urge to abuse someone 
in return, preferably the people who cre- 
ate such monstrosities and 
them in the name of art 

Shaun S. McCrea 
Eugene, Ore 


rationalize 


It seems sad to me that women have 
apparently gone from a sex-object role 
to an abused-object role. Has the influ- 
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THE TALL SHIPS 


The Official Commemorative Print of the Historic 1976 Gathering of Tall Ships 


Two years in the painting and 
meticulously accurate in nautical de- 
tail, this high fidelity lithograph will 
delight all those who admire fine art. 
Painted by the renowned marine 
artist, Kipp Soldwedel (Tall Ships 
Artist of Record), this official com- 
memorative print is reproduced in 
magnificent color, 21 x 28 inches. 

Depicted here in misty nautical 
splendor are the Blue Nose (Canada), 
Danmark (Denmark), Segres (Portu- 
gal), Christian Radich (Norway) and 
the Gorch Foch II (Germany), winner 


of the International Trans Atlantic 
race. 

Good art that is bound to accrue 
in value, handsome decoration for 
office or home, nostalgic memorabilia 
for sea lovers and sailors alike. 


Handsomely framed in silvery metal, 
ready to hang. 

$20.00. add $2 shipping and handling 
Signed by the artist and framed. 

$55.00. add $2 shipping and handling 
Unframed in protective shipping tube. 
$10.00. add $1 shipping and handling 





“Received your very lovely lithograph 
and it now has a place of predominance 
in my office. This is truly a magnificent 
work and is a conversation piece for all 
who come into my office.” 

Gerald E. Bauer, Dallas, Tx. 


“I have just received a print of the “Tall 
Ships” by Kipp Soldwedel from my niece. 
It is truly a lovely work of art. It is in 
my foyer and has added much charm to 
that area. | am sure that other people 


will enjoy these beautiful ships in their 
homes.” 
Mrs. M.B. Flournoy, New York, N.Y, 


“Those who thrilled at the sight of the 
soaring masts and graceful hulls in July 
will recapture that thrill when they see 
the clean lines of Kipp Soldwedel's 
paintings. His works...carry the fresh, 
salty tang of ocean air wherever they 
go.” 

Genesis Galleries Ltd., New York, N.Y, 
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OUR GUARANTEE: 


You must be completely satisfied 
or we will refund your money. 


American Ajax, Inc., Dept. T2-28 
P.O. Box 256, Norwood, N.J. 07648 


Gentlemen: 


Please send____framed “Tall Ships’’ print(s) 
@ $20.00 each plus $2 handling and shipping 


Please send. framed and signed “Tall 
Ships” print(s) @ $55.00 each plus $2 handling 
and shipping. 





Please send unframed “Tall Ships” 
print(s) @ $10.00 each plus $1 handling and 
shipping. No C.0.D.'s 





Okay to charge tt. Fill in credit information 


() American Express ©) Diners Club 
“) Bank Americard () Carte Blanche 
() Master Charge interbank = 


My credit card =. 
Expiration date 











Signature. 

Name. 

EO 
City. State____7ip. 
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If a sedan is too small, a big station wagon too 
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expensive, and a van too uncomfortable, take the Bus! 


UCING 
VW BUS. 


What? You drive a bus? Sure- 
why not? You have a family, don't 
you? Well, the new VW Bus was 
made for families, and vice versa. It 
gives you more of everything all at 
once: more room, more economy, 
more versatility, more comfort 
And on top of all that, it’s a lot mort 
fun todrive. Just check it out against 
your other choices 

ROOM AND COMFORT 

The ‘77 VW Bus not only beats 
a sedan hands down 
spaces a station wagon. In fact, it 


it even out 


gives you 70% more room inside 
than a full-size, domestic station 
wagon. Put in everybody in the 
family, and we mean everybody! Up 
to seven people. You've still got 
plenty of room for your luggage, 
your dog, and your parakeet. 





Or fold down the third seat and 


you just about triple the cargo area 
while you carry four people in style. 
Orif you really want to do some haul 
ing, take out the middle seat, and 
now your Bus has as much deck area 
as a small truck. 


How does it compare to a van? 
Your Bus is almost as roomy, but be 
cause the rear seats are not optional, 
it's a whole lot more comfortable 
Andalot nicer, for that matter. In fact, 
the interior is beautifully finished 


™ 





VERSATILITY 


See that rear hatch? And the big 
sliding door? They mean you cai 
use your Bus like no other vehicle 
One minute you're carrying the 
Little League team, or the whole 
dance class. The next you're taking 
home that antique dry sink you pra¢ 
tically stole at the auction. Yet, be 
cause the Bus is shorter than most 
cars, it’s easy to park. For all-around 
usefulness, there’s nothing like your 


VW Bus. 
ECONOMY 

The ‘77 VW Bus costs only a 
little more to buy than the average 
domestic sedan and less than most 
big station wagons. And to run, it’s 
out front by miles. The 2-liter engine 
is powerful and responsive, but it’s 
also super-efficient, because it has 
electronic fuel injection which helps 
to give you an estimated 28 mpg on 


the highway, 20 in the city with 
standard transmission in the 1977 
EPA tests. Of course your actual 
mileage may vary depending on 
where and how you drive, your Bus’ 
condition and optional equipment 


DRIVEABILITY 


Your Bus has fully independent 
suspension on all four wheels, and 
radial tires, which give you a smooth 
ride and excellent roadholding. It has 
ten-inch power-assisted front dis 
brakes, for sure stopping power 
And just look at the visibility from 
the driver’s seat. Together, they all 
add up to great handling, and more 
pleasurable driving. And you can 
choose a standard transmission o1 
fully automatic. 





Fromany angle, the '77 VW Bus 
is clearly a winner. So visit your 
Volkswagen dealer and see how 
much farther your money will go 
when you take the Bus. Just be sure 
to bring the whole gang with you. As 
we say, the '77 VW Bus 
is a family affair. 


TAKE THE BUS 


© Volkswagen of America, Inc 
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Alive with pleasure 


After all, if smoking 


isn’t a pleasure, 
? 


Warning: The Surgeon 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dan 
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South Hadley, Mass 


I can only assume that any womer 


nvolved in creating these ac 
| 


campaigns had lovely, peacefu 





hoods and never came within 
distance of an abused woman 
¥ ofan abused wife whose chil- 





lkr 
dren were forced to stand by helplessly 
or huddle cringing in their beds while 


her husband beat her. They all bear 





mental scars from it today 
Deborah Brooks 
Whitestone, N.Y 





Eastern Provincialism? 

Time's Thomas Griffith in his 
Newswatch” |Feb. 7] must be chal- 
lenged on his assertion that “by com 
mon consent, the two best newspapers 
in America are the New York Times 
and the Washington Post 

Ignoring today’s mature, spirited, no 
longer provincial Los Angeles 
ypens Griffith 





harge of Easter 
n. Griffith's “by com 
mon consent” certainly does not include 


board provinciall 


those of us privileged to read and enjoy 
the finest newspaper in the West, if not 
the entire country 

ilhert W. Bat 


San Clemente, Calif 


Living in a large city whose 
newspapers have sunk to the level of vir 
tual Carter promo sheets, | had almost 
come to the point of giving up reading 
a daily newspaper 

I say thank goodness the 7imes has 


It's the closest thing we have 








| newspaper 
Charles E. Herrir 





The Prinze Tragedy 


The death of Freddie Prinze [Feb 


eft me greatly saddened. It seen 
to me that the real tragedy is not the 
oss of a talented TV star but that of a 
€ c g man who felt he had n 





vorld 





ay for certain, but I would 
the number of potential Fred 


lies is growing steadily 








Laura Nardozza 
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DRIVE ACAR THAT 
IMPRESSES PEOPLE WHO AREN'T 
EASILY IMPRESSED. 


A lot of cars will impress your neighbors. 
But when you buy a Volvo, you'll own a car that impressesa more impressive group of people. 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT 


The U.S. government recently bought 24 Volvos. All 24 are being tested in high-speed collisions. 
Out of the wrec kage will emerge information which the government will use to help establish 
safety standards for cars in the future. 
It was no accident that the government selected Volvo for this safety program. 
Of all the cars involved in preliminary crash-testing, Volvo showed significantly greater potential 
for occupant protection than any car in its class. 


G.M. AND FORD 


Between them, G.M. and Ford have bought 13 Volvos to study and analyze. 
After years of following the “bigger is better” philosophy, they're introducing “trim, sensibly-sized” cars. 
May be they feel there's something to be learned 
from a company that’s been making trim, sensibly-sized cars for 50 years. 


THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


California has the strictest automobile emissions requirements in the nation. 
And they get stricter all the time. 

While some car makers were loudly protesting that these requirements could not be met, 
Volvo was quietly working on a new type of emissions control system that would not only meet these 
standards, but exceed them. 

This system, called “Lambda Sond,’ will be on every 1977 Volvo 240 series car sold in California. 
The California Air Resources Board is very impressed. They've called it “virtually pollution free.. 
the most significant step ever made in the battle to develop clean automobiles.” 


VOLVO OWNERS 


lhe ultimate test of any car is how the owner feels about it. 
Volvo owners seem to be happier than the owners of other cars. 
In fact, when new Volvo owners were asked in a recent nationwide survey how they felt about their cars, 
more of them said they were “completely satisfied” or “very satisfied” 
than did the owners of any car made by G.M., Ford, Chrysler or American Motors. 
Now that you know who's impressed with Volvos, you can take a test drive and impress the most 
important person of all: yourself. 








THE ADMINISTRATION 


Now, for the Substance 


The occasion was Jimmy Carter's 
first White House state dinner, held in 
honor of Mexico's President José Lopez 
Portillo and his darkly glamorous wife 
Carter and Rosalynn escorted their vis- 
itors down the grand staircase. But there 
were no trumpets, no color guard. In- 
stead, the Presidents and their wives 
were preceded by Misty Malarky Ying 
Yang, Amy’s Siamese cat, which stealth- 
ily descended the broad marble stairs, 
took one look at the assembled guests 
and swiftly retreated to safety. Misty 
Malarky thereby joined the Carter car- 
digan, the walk down Pennsylvania Av- 
enue and the great limousine purge as a 
symbol of a new kind of presidency 

Style will carry a President only so 
far. The Carter Administration was still 
marred in some areas by confusion and 
unprofessionalism; the staff work was 
sometimes shoddy and key memos poor- 
ly prepared. Dozens of top jobs remained 
unfilled; the Agriculture Department 
has no deputy secretary, no general 
counsel and none of its six allotted as- 
sistant secretaries. But last week amid 
a burst of activity, Carter was coming 
to grips with matters of substance—and 
with uneven results 

DOMESTIC ISSUES. For months Car- 
ter has let it be known that he would 
start no expensive new social programs 
this year. The nation simply could not 


12 


afford them, and they also could help 
boost inflation, which last month 
reached an annual rate of 10%. Carter 
opposed any major additions to Ford's 
proposed $440 billion budget for fiscal 
1978 which begins on Oct. | (see story 
page 15). Says one White House insid- 
er: “There were some who thought all 
they had to do was take their case to 
Jimmy and he'd give them what they 
wanted.” They learned differently. Pro- 
ducing a balanced budget by fiscal 1981 
is one of Carter's main goals over the 
next four years. Hamilton Jordan, who 
was emerging as de facto chief of staff 
of the White House, supplied the polit- 
ical rationale: “If we balance the bud- 
get [by then], politically no one can 
touch Jimmy Carter in 1980.” 

The liberals in the Congress are like- 
ly to call for more social-action pro- 
grams. The Congress is in a stubborn 
mood, determined to regain its powers 
Says House Speaker Tip O'Neill: “There 
is no confrontation, but this is no rubber- 
stamp Congress.” 

Democrats on the Hill have often 
felt overlooked or even slighted by Car 
ter. The incidents include the President's 
inviting the wrong Senators to an en- 
ergy conference and petty but irritating 
gaffes by White House staffers. For ex- 
ample, Senate Democratic Whip Alan 
Cranston had a problem even getting a 


picture of Carter, although he is a sup- 
porter of the President. When a Cran- 
ston staffer called the White House with 
the request, he was told: “Sorry. you'll 
have to write a letter.” 

To soothe bruised feelings and win 
friends in Congress, Carter will be mak- 
ing more use of the diplomatic talents 
of Vice President Walter Mondale. The 
President's own record is mixed. He 
completely outmaneuvered Representa- 
tive Jack Brooks, who wanted to alter 
the President's Government reorganiza- 
tion plans. The President invited 14 
Democrats on Brooks’ committee to the 
White House and persuaded them to en- 
dorse his approach. Knowing when he 
was beaten, Brooks said last week that 
he would make no attempt to stop the 
President's proposal 

Carter was not nearly so successful 
with the Democrats on the House Ways 
and Means Committee. When they 
balked at parts of Carter's economic 
stimulus program, the President asked 
them down to the White House last week 
for a spartan breakfast of orange juice. 
Danish and coffee. After saying grace. 
Carter tried to soft-sell his guests on the 
merits of his proposals—but failed to 
sway them 

Carter still shows a remarkable in- 
sensilivity at times to the special needs 
and cares of Congressmen and Senators 
He did not, for instance, consult with 
anyone on the Hill before deciding to 
cut funding for 18 water-control projects 
in fiscal 1978. The plans, which are due 
to be announced this week, were firmly 
made before the White House began in- 
forming members of Congress from the 
affected arcas 

Carter will need all the help he can 
get from Congress to put through his 
programs. The President aims to weld 
some 50 energy-related agencies into a 
single department, a reorganization that 
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MISTY MALARKY YING YANG 
Joining the symbols. 
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will require approval from the Hill 
Meanwhile. White House Aide James 
Schlesinger is driving his nine-man staff 
to complete a comprehensive energy 
plan by April 20. HEW Secretary Joseph 
Califano is under orders to come up with 
a welfare reform program by May I. As 
if that were not responsibility enough. 
Califano last week warned that his de- 
partment might begin withholding 
grants from public school districts that 
were not moving rapidly enough toward 
racial integration—another policy that 
is bound to cause an uproar in Congress 

PERSONNEL. Carter continued his 
get-acquainted tours of the Government, 
which at one point took him to visit some 
youngsters at a HEW day-care center 
He also was continuing to have his prob- 
lems with prickly, prideful Senator Rob- 
ert Byrd. The issue: the confirmation of 
Paul Warnke to be both the SALT ne- 
gotiator and head of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. The major- 


fence” about Warnke, fearing that the 
nominee might be too dovish to drive a 
tough bargain with the Soviets on arms 
reduction. Says Byrd: “I'd prefer some- 
one else as chief negotiator.” Even so, 
the Senate is expected to confirm 


Warnke by a comfortable margin 

A second delicate problem facing 
Carter last week was the desire of Mike 
Mansfield, Byrd’s predecessor as Senate 
majority leader, to become head of the 
US. Liaison Office in Peking. A Sino- 


, 














phile and frequent visitor to the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, Mansfield has 
the backing of Byrd and other congres- 
sional leaders. But Carter may well end 
up saying no. For one thing, he thinks 
Mansfield—at 73—is too old for the job 
(although the Chinese venerate old age) 
For another, the two men have not got 
on personally. Most important is the fact 
that Mansfield favors the abrogation of 
the U.S.-Taiwan Mutual Defense Trea- 
ty, closing the U.S. embassy in Taipei 






leader declared himself “on the 


Cutting Off 
The King’s Dole 


Not yet a month in office, Jimmy 
Carter last week had to deal with one 
of the most difficult questions that a 
President must confront: How much lat- 
itude to allow the CIA in conducting co- 
vert operations abroad? At issue was the 
revelation of secret payments to Jordan's 
King Hussein that, according to the 
Washington Post, began in 1957 and 
amounted to “millions of dollars.” Car- 
ter acted decisively, ordering an imme- 
diate halt to the CIA's largess to the King 

Carter learned about the Hussein ar- 
rangement only when Post Reporter 
Bob Woodward (of Watergate fame) be- 
gan making inquiries. The President 
stopped the flow of funds, reasoning 

whatever reservations he may also 
have had about the propriety of the prac- 
tice—that the fact that the story was 
about to be revealed by the Post made 
the payouts a liability 

The timing—just before Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance visited Hussein 
was acutely embarrassing. A Jordanian 
spokesman quickly insisted that the 
money had not been used for “personal 
interests”—referring to the Post's impli- 
cation that the funds had gone to sup- 
port Hussein’s jet-set life-style. 

Just how had the money been spent? 
Says one U.S. official with firsthand 
knowledge of the deal: “Sure, some of it 
went to satisfy some worldly appetites 
But a lot of it, a lot more, was disbursed 
in a way that guaranteed us access in 
some extremely sensitive and useful ar- 
eas. O.K.., call it buying friendship. But 
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that’s what overt aid is too, isn't it? | 
know what we got for that dough, and 
it was worth every goddam cent.” 

What the US. got, claims the in- 
telligence source, was something above 
and beyond what might have been ex- 
pected in return for the $1 billion plus 
in overt aid paid to Jordan during the 
past 20 years. Hussein is said to have 
given the U.S. valuable entrée to Arab 
intelligence and counterintelligence cir- 
cles. Jordan also remained a consistently 
moderate enclave in an increasingly 
radical Arab world. Even the White 
House last week accurately praised Hus- 
sein for playing “a constructive role in 
reducing tensions in the Middle East.” 
If the fact that Hussein was being paid 
privately had become known, argues the 
intelligence community, his effective- 
ness as a moderate would have been un- 
dermined; radicals could more easily 
have discounted his efforts. The Intel- 
ligence Oversight Board questioned the 
payments to Hussein, but Gerald Ford 
continued them because Henry Kissin- 
ger felt they were vital. 

Covert CIA payments to other key in- 
dividuals abroad have been common- 
place. Among the recipients: the late 
President Ngo Dinh Diem of South Viet 
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Nam; President Mobutu Sese Scko of 
Zaire (formerly the Congo); Holden Ro- 
berto, head ofa losing faction in the An- 
gola civil war; and Eduardo Frei, for- 
mer President of Chile. The Post also 
reported claims that money had gone 
to Archbishop Makarios III, the Pres- 
ident of Cyprus, and former West Ger- 
man Chancellor Willy Brandt. Each 
man vehemently denied the charge 

One former high-ranking CIA offi- 
cial justifies the system of payments as 
essential aid to friends. Says he: “Cer- 
tainly in every case I know of, the op- 
position—usually the Sovs but some- 
times the Chicoms—were involved up 
to their eyeballs on the other side. Also, 
in every case there was no way we could 
get the money through regular congres- 
sional channels. So what the CIA did was 
just foreign aid by other means.” 

During the campaign, Carter vowed 
to tell all if he caught the CIA off-base, 
but last week he refused to discuss the 
payments to Hussein, citing grounds of 
national security. The White House is 
now reviewing “all sensitive foreign in- 
telligence activities.” Jimmy Carter will 
have to decide which should be contin- 
ued because they are necessary weap- 
ons in a dangerous world 
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PRESIDENT CARTER MEETING WITH DAY-CARE YOUNGSTERS DURING VISIT TO HEW 





Eupeptic over Progress in Panama 





Mardi Gras is being celebrated this 
week on the small island of Contadora 
off the coast of Panama, and revelers 
move from one party to the next to the 
din of drumbeats. The mood seems aus- 
picious for the resumption of negotia- 
tions on the Panama Canal. Never be- 
fore in twelve years of off-again, on- 
again talks have U.S. and Panamanian 
negotiators been more confident of suc- 
cess. In their bungalow, overlooking a 
white sand beach where they occasion- 
ally swim and sun themselves, they are 
quickly getting down to basics. Secre- 
tary of State Cyrus Vance has been de- 
scribed as “eupeptic™ over the possibility 
of finally signing a treaty by this summer 

even though sizable obstacles remain 

As soon as he took office, Jimmy 
Carter put the canal at the top of the 
agenda of the National Security Coun- 
cil, although in the presidential cam- 
paign he had pledged “never to give up 
complete control or practical control” 
of the waterway. Vance subsequently 
held a well-publicized, two-hour meet- 
ing with then Panamanian Foreign Min- 
ister Aquilino Boyd. To give the talks a 
boost, Sol Linowitz, 53, the skilled for- 
mer U.S. Ambassador to the Organiza- 
tion of American States, was added to 
the American negotiating team. The 
aim was to make him head of the ef- 
fort. but he insisted on deferring to Vet- 
eran Diplomat Ellsworth Bunker, 82, 
who views the treaty as the culmination 
of a career of public service 

The narrow Panama isthmus has be- 
come a potentially explosive issue be- 
tween the U.S. and its neighbors to the 
south. Almost every Latin American na- 


tion supports Panama's demand for con- 
trol of the canal. The US. has gradu 
ally recognized that the canal is a 
colonial acquisition of another age and 
has conceded the principle of sovereign- 
ty. During the life of the treaty, the U.S 
and Panama would share control of the 
canal. At the expiration of the treaty. 
around the year 2000, Panama would 
take over. Within three years of signing 
the treaty, Panama would also acquire 
legal jurisdiction over the Canal Zone 






and full normalization of relations be- 
tween Peking and Washington. Carter 
wants to strengthen ties with the main- 
land without dumping Taiwan—at least 
not yet 

If Mansfield did not go to Peking. 
there was the possibility that he might 
be named to head a delegation to Viet 
Nam to seek information on the 728 
American servicemen still missing in ac- 
tion. The delegation, still in the plan- 
ning phase, would probably also discuss 
steps toward resuming normal diplo- 
matic relations with Hanoi 

FOREIGN POLICY. The President 
seemed last week to be trying to solve all 
of the nation’s problems abroad at once 
Sol Linowitz and Ellsworth Bunker were 
in Panama to negotiate a new trealy gov- 
erning the canal (see following story). 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance was in 
the Middle East (see THE WORLD); and 
U.N. Ambassador Andrew Young was 
just back from his tour of Africa 

Still, it was Carter himself who made 
the biggest news in foreign policy. He 
cut off covert CIA aid to Jordan's King 


The major remaining issue 


while 


the US. is willing to turn over some of 
its 14 military bases to Panama and op- 
erate the others jointly with the Pan- 


amanian army, it insists on keeping 
some kind of residual force to protect 
the waterway in case of armed attack 
or sabotage. Panama, on the other hand 
wants to entrust such a peace-keeping 
mission to the U.N.—a proposition that 
the US. views with skepticism 

The Americans who live in the zone 
continue to lobby hard in Congress to 
maintain the status quo. Last week nine 
Congressmen flew to Panama to talk 
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Hussein (see box page 13). Appearing at 
the Department of Agriculture, Carter 
startled his audience by casually re- 
marking that he had received informa- 
tion “from indirect sources” that Cuba's 
Fidel Castro might be willing to remove 
his troops from Angola. If that were true. 
and if Cuba were to stop meddling in for- 
eign affairs and resume its “former re- 
lationship ... toward human rights,” 
said Carter, “then I would be willing to 
move toward normalizing relationships 
with Cuba.” 

White House, State Department and 
US. intelligence officials were at a loss 
to explain just what “indirect sources” 
had supplied Carter with his informa- 
tion. One possibility was New York 
Congressman Jonathan Bingham, who 
returned from a visit to Cuba last week 
and reported that Castro had told him 
he was moving some troops out of An- 
gola. But U:S. intelligence insists that 
Castro is still maintaining his 15,000 
troops in the country, where some are 
fighting anti-Communist guerrillas, One 
top source flatly told TIME: “Castro isn’t 


to the Zonians. Two Representatives 
—lIowa Democrat Neal Smith and Cal- 
ifornia Republican Robert Dornan 
—publicly expressed doubts that the 
Panamanians sincerely want a treaty. 

Though U.S. conservatives have 
made the canal something of a political 
issue, public support for American con- 
trol has waned somewhat in the U.S. be- 
cause the waterway is not so important 
as it used to be. Some 10% of all Amer- 
ican exports and imports pass through 
the waterway; if the canal was shut 
down, American commerce would be 
hurt but not disrupted in a major way 
Increasingly, traffic is diverted from the 
canal, whose locks are too small to ac- 
commodate the growing fleet of super- 
tankers. Since 1973, the Panama Canal 
has been losing money, and its deficit 
in the past fiscal year was $8 million. 

2 

There may be less give in the Pan- 
amanian than in the US. position. 
Strongman Brigadier General Omar 
Torrijos, who has held dictatorial pow- 
er for eight years, would be overthrown 
if he appeared to yield too much, 

Before the talks resumed, Torrijos 
made a gesture to reassure the Amer- 
ican Zonians. He told them that their 
jobs would be safe after the zone reverts 
to Panama. “I don’t want to be thought 
of as a white Idi Amin,” he said. But 
last week his police arrested a prom- 
inent Zonian, William Drummond, an 
American policeman, as he was about 
to board a plane for Washington. Drum- 
mond was questioned and released a few 
hours later. Returning to the airport, he 
was again briefly detained, and friends 
who photographed the incident had 
their film confiscated. Zonians respond- 
ed to the episode: “We told you so.” 
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moving a single trooper out of Angola 
unless he’s a Medevac case or stretched 
out in a box.” 

Carter's statement about Cuba’s re- 
instating its former policies on human 
rights is also puzzling—unless he was re- 
ferring to a very brief period just after 
Castro seized power. Fulgencio Batista. 
the man Castro deposed as the dictator 
of Cuba. oppressed the political left as 
savagely as Castro now persecutes his 
right-wing opponents—some 30,000 of 
whom are in jail. 

The day after the comments on 
Cuba, Soviet Physicist Andrei Sakharov 
announced that he had received a re- 
markable personal letter from the Pres- 
ident pledging support for dissidents in 
the Soviet Union. The President's letter 
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raised anew the danger that his deter- 
mined criticism of Soviet policy on 
human rights might cause the Kremlin 
to crack down harder on the protesters, 
or be more truculent at the SALT ne- 
gotiations (see THE WORLD). 

The baffling comments on Cuba, the 
idealistic letter to Sakharov, the stub- 
born fight to hold down the budget, the 
inconsistent treatment of Congressmen 
and Senators—all reflected different 
sides of the new President as he wound 
up his first month in office. Apparently, 
Carter will be no easier to categorize 
now that he is in the White House than 
he was while fighting to get there—with 
perhaps one exception. He campaigned 
on the promise that he would be an ac- 
tivist President—and he certainly is. 





‘Don’t Get Your Hopes Up’ 


During his run for the presidency, 
Jimmy Carter pledged to balance the 
federal budget by the end of his first term 
and to increase spending for social pro- 
grams. His changes in the fiscal 1978 
budget, which are going to Congress this 
week, reflect that precarious balancing 
act. There are some cuts—but not too 
many. There is some additional spend- 
ing—but not too much. The revised bud- 
get will not make anybody very happy, 
but then it will not make anybody too 
unhappy either. In short, it is quintes- 
sential Carter. 

Carter has increased former Pres- 
ident Ford’s budget from $440 billion 
to $459 billion, with an estimated $57.4 
billion deficit, compared with Ford's $47 
billion. The biggest boost is $8 billion 
in spending for economic stimulus. By 
restoring cuts that Ford had made in 
such social programs as food stamps, 
child nutrition, Medicare and Medicaid, 
Carter added $4.5 billion to the budget. 
Ford had proposed a $11 billion increase 
in Defense Department appropriations 
to bring the Pentagon budget to $124.3 
billion; Carter has requested about $3 
billion less. 

The President's men were too 
pressed for time to have reshaped the 
budget more dramatically, “All we could 
do was take a broad swipe at the doc- 


ument,” said Bert Lance, director of the 
Office of Management and Budget. 

Carter was adamant about keeping 
spending down. At his Cabinet meeting 
last week, he told department heads to 
cut rather than add. “There is only so 
much deficit we can accommodate,” he 
said. “So I don’t want you to get your 
hopes up.” He repeated his promise to 
balance the budget by fiscal 1981. “I did 
not make that commitment lightly.” 

Health, Education and Welfare Sec- 
retary Joseph Califano discovered as 
much when he took a shopping list of 
items he wanted to the President. Cal- 
ifano left, remarked a White House ad- 
viser, with an “empty basket.” The En- 
vironmental Protection Agency put 
together a 100-page appeal for more 
money and cheekily sprinkled it with 
quotes from Carter campaign speeches 
calling for more spending on the envi- 
ronment. The President was not moved. 
Patricia Harris, Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development, asked for 
more funds to expand a program of sub- 
sidized housing for the poor. She too was 
turned down. Says top White House 
Aide Hamilton Jordan: “Jimmy’s just as 
fiscally conservative as Bert Lance—or 
worse.” 

Carter's projected $57.4 billion def- 
icit is an improvement over the $68 bil- 
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lion in red ink anticipated for fiscal 
1977, which ends on Sept. 30. The cur- 
rent deficit has been swollen, however, 
by the $11.4 billion in tax rebates that 
is expected to be pumped into the econ- 
omy as part of the stimulus package. The 
business community, some economists 
and Federal Reserve Chairman Arthur 
Burns question whether such a stimulus 
is sull needed now that the economy 
seems to be recovering satisfactorily 
They warn that its impact may be in- 
flationary. But Congress moved briskly 
ahead with the plan last week, chang 
ing some of the details in the process 
Although Carter had asked for a $50 
rebate for every taxpayer and depen- 
dent. the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee voted to decrease the rebates for 
individuals earning $25,000 or more a 
year and eliminate them altogether at 
$30,000 a year. The committee also re 


jected Carter's business tax breaks. 


which gave an employer the option of 


taking an extra 2% tax credit on invest- 
ment in equipment or a 4% credit on 
the Social Security taxes he pays. The 
committee reasoned that businesses 
would not be encouraged to hire enough 
new people. So it approved a tax credit 
equal to 40°% of the first $4,200 in wages 
paid to new employees above the av- 
erage number of workers on the payroll 
in 1976. A $40,000 ceiling was placed 
on the amount of tax credits any single 
firm could claim 

The President did not have the time 
to apply his controversial zero-budget- 
ing procedure in drawing up the fiscal 
1978 budget. This will require every fed- 
eral department to justify all its pro- 
grams, not just new expenditures, every 
year. Zero budgeting will be employed 


complete fiscal blueprint for the nation 

Apart from doubts that this kind of 
budgeting is as effective as Carter makes 
it out to be, there is widespread skep- 
ticism over whether the President can 
balance the budget and add significantly 
to social spending at the same time. A re- 
port issued last week by the Congres- 
sional Budget Office concludes that Car 
ters goal is attainable only if the 
economy grows by more than 5% every 
year. Even if growth is that robust. the 
office figures that the maximum sum 
available for additional social spending 
by 1980 will be $50 billion—not nearly 
enough to cover the costs of such am- 
bitious programs as national health in- 
surance. There is no easy escape from 
Carter's dilemma. Before his first term 
ends, he is doubtless going to have to 
make a hard. politically hazardous 


Don't Underestimate Bert 


As director of the Office of Management and Budget, Thom- 
as Bertram Lance, 45, is managing three of President Carter's 
top-priority projects: balancing the budget by 1980, reorganiz- 
ng the bureaucracy and preventing runaway inflation Last 
week, as Lance weighed the final revisions of the fiscal 1978 bud- 
vet, TIME Correspondent Philip Taubman called on him and 
sent this report 


Up by 4. a.m. and in the office by 7, he reviewed the bud- 
get changes. huddled with top Carter Aide Hamilton Jordan 
on Government reorganization, appeared on a radio talk show 
and chatted with Carter three times. Then he went over the 
CIA budget with Director-designate Stansfield Turner and re- 
assured several business leaders, including General Motors 
Corp. Chairman Thomas Murphy, that the Administration 
would pursue moderate economic policies 

Some critics complain that Lance spreads himself too 
thin. Says an old hand at OMB: “I'm not sure he knows what 
the bottom line is on the budget.” Lance concedes that he 
may be involved in too many projects. Says he: “I knew that 
I'd get involved in a lot of responsibilities, but I guess may- 
be it’s been a bit more varied than I ever imagined.” Still, 
he shows no signs of slowing down, nor are there any in- 
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in the fiscal 1979 budget, Carter's first choice between cutting and spending 


dications that Carter wants him to act any differently 

Lance, a friend of Carter's for more than 10 years, served 
as Georgia highway commissioner when Carter was Gov- 
ernor. His country-boy manner masks a shrewd, tough mind 
Says New York Republican Barber Conable, ranking mi- 
nority member of the House Ways and Means Committee 
“Bert does a lot of talking about being a country boy. You 
know that kind—when he shakes your hand, you had better 
count your fingers.” Cabinet members who appealed to Car- 
ter to restore Lance’s cuts in their budgets were rebuffed 
Says Jordan, no pushover himself as a bureaucratic infighter 
“It's a serious mistake to underestimate Bert. He’s more than 
a budget officer because he’s so close to the President 

At OMB, Lance has liberally delegated authority, unlike 
his predecessor, James Lynn, who pored over every budget de- 
tail. Lance has turned most of the day-to-day supervision 
over to Deputy Director James McIntyre, who served as Geor- 
gia's budget director under Carter. Says Lance: “I don’t want 
to make any decisions someone else can make. I'll wait and 
deal with the tough ones.” Informal, he sometimes answers 
his own telephone. Says he: “Ill talk to anyone. It’s impor- 
tant for me to be accessible 





o 

Lance has proved to be a consummate politician. Before 
submitting the Carter budget amendments to Congress, he 
made a soothing phone call to Senate Majority Leader Rob- 
ert Byrd, who has complained of not receiving attention from 
the Administration. “Yessir, Senator,” Lance drawled, “you 
just let me Know who you want to have at our briefing 

Lance also works smoothly with the other members of 
Carter’s economic triumvirate: Treasury Secretary Michael 
Blumenthal and Chief Economic Adviser Charles Schultze 
Of the three, Blumenthal has had the least influence on the 
Administration's policies, chiefly because he has not yet de- 
veloped Lance's close relationship with Carter or Schultze’s 
Washington savvy. Once Blumenthal settles into his job, how- 
ever, he is expected to increase his clout, particularly on tax 
matters and international economic policy. Schultze is the 
President’s most trusted adviser on overall economic policy 
while Lance runs the budget. Where the two areas overlap 
Schultze and Lance have had no trouble cooperating 

Lance has had to forgo one activity: stepping out with 
Wife LaBelle into Washington society from their elegant rent- 
ed house in Georgetown. They get plenty of invitations, from 
the Averell Harrimans, the Smith Bagleys and other social 
heavyweights. But Lance has been unable to get away much 
and shows up only for state functions that he cannot avoid. La- 
ments LaBelle We haven't had one party yet Bert's just 
been so busy with that budget 


LANCE MAKING A POINT OR TWO TIME, FEBRUA 








LILLIAN CARTER (RIGHT) PLACING WREATH ON THE BIER OF INDIAN PRESIDENT FAKHRUDDIN AL! AHMED IN NEW DELHI 


Miss Lillian’s Sentimental Journey 


It was both a diplomatic duty and a 
sentimental journey for President Car- 
ter’s mother. While her son voiced mock 
concern that “when Mother gets home 
we'll either have very good relations 
with India or they'll be destroyed once 


again,” Miss Lillian, 78, and Grandson 
Chip, 26, flew to New Delhi to lead the 
official U.S. delegation at the funeral last 
week of Indian President Fakhruddin 
Ali Ahmed. Jimmy Carter had nothing 
to worry about. His mother’s Southern 
grace charmed everyone, including 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, who in- 
vited her home for what Miss Lillian 


GIVING TRADITIONAL GREETING TO STUDENT DANCER IN INDIAN TOWN OF VIKHROLI 


called “a nice, family time.” Said Mrs 
Gandhi: “I am deeply touched.” 

The highlight of Lillian Carter's 
trip was a four-hour pilgrimage back to 
Vikhroli, the town near Bombay where 
she served as a Peace Corps nurse a dec- 
ade ago. “I can’t wait to kiss everybody 
she said on arrival. Old friends greeted 
her as Lily behn (our sister Lily), and 
schoolchildren sang, danced and even 
performed yoga exercises in her honor 
At the dispensary, a former patient told 
her that his asthma was better. “Of 
course,” teased Mrs. Carter. “I cured 
you.” As she moved from one patient to 


another, she murmured, as if to herself. 
‘I feel like an angel, but I know I’m 
not.” 

Remembering that she loved Indian 
sandals and could not buy them in the 
US.. her friends presented her with 50 
pairs, from which she chose two. Gar- 
landed with lavender flowers, Miss Lil- 
lian was almost overcome. “I never 
knew you thought so much of me,” she 
told the crowd. “I'm so excited that I 
had forgotten that Jimmy was President 
I didn't even care. The first time I came 
here, | walked so much it seemed like a 
thousand miles. But I give you my word, 
I was happier walking here then than I 
am now in the President’s plane.” 


GETTING A WHITE HOUSE HUG ON HER RETURN 
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Campaign Funds: 
Who Gave, Who Got 


Setting a double standard of ethics, 
Congress provided federal campaign 
funds for the 1976 presidential election 
—but refused to do the same for Senate 
and House campaigns. With the White 
House doors shut, special-interest 
groups simply poured their money 
through the still open gates on Capitol 
Hill. Common Cause reported last week 
that such groups showered a record 
$22.6 million on candidates for Congress 
in 1976—nearly double the amount giv- 
en in 1974. Herewith the top givers and 
recipients in Senate and House races: 


DONORS 

Medical associations 
Dairy committees 
AFL-CIO committees 


$1,790,879 
1,362,159 
996.910 


979,691 
845,939 
809,508 
782,272 
605,973 
$29,193 
519,157 


Maritime unions 
United Auto Workers 
Energy interests 
Education associations 
Realtors 

Financial institutions 
Machinists 


SENATE CANDIDATES 
Vance Hartke (D., Ind.) 
Harrison Williams (D., N.J.) 
Lloyd Bentsen (D., Texas) 
John Tunney (D., Calif.) 
William Green (D., Pa.) 


$245,700 
244,373 
229,299 
219,419 
216,660 


HOUSE CANDIDATES 
John Rhodes (R., Ariz.) 

Jim Mattox (D., Texas) 
Mark Hannaford (D., Calif.) 
Lloyd Meeds (D., Wash.) 
Thomas L. Ashley (D., Ohio) 


$98,620 
85,310 
81,368 
80,078 
76,337 


One notable trend in the 1976 do- 
nations was that business and profes- 
sional groups nearly tripled their 1974 
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giving. But Big Labor still led those 
groups in total spending, $8.2 million to 
$7.1 million. In the past two years, some 
370 new committees were created by 
corporations to channel political dona- 
tions from officers and employees. Com- 
mon Cause hopes to see Congress cut 
itself out of the influence game this year 
by providing tax money for congressio- 
nal campaigns. Such a move would serve 
as a farewell present to Common Cause 
Founder John Gardner, who is retiring 
as chairman in April. Incumbents have 
been reluctant to approve such a kitty: 
Why help challengers? But Congress is 
about to collect a pay raise and is caught 
up in an influence-buying scandal with 
South Korean lobbyists. So pressures to 
reform Capitol Hill’s own campaign 
financing may prove too strong to re- 
sist. Besides, big money does not always 
guarantee success. Of the top five re- 
cipients of private money among Sen- 
ate candidates, three were defeated 
—Hartke, Tunney and Green. 


THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


AWhite House Workaholic? 


In legend, men are crushed physically and emotionally 
by the burden of the presidency. In real life, their cheeks get 
pinker, their stomachs more relaxed, their spirits higher and 
their pocketbooks fatter. They go around telling people how 
good they feel and how much they enjoy the work. They find 
after years of nomadic campaigning they can sit down and 
eat dinner (Carter calls it supper) rather regularly with their 
families. Some Presidents were not all that thrilled at do- 
mestic reunification. But Carter indicates he is. 

It may not always be so smooth for him as in these first 
weeks. The burden may get a little more weighty down the 
line. But the greater worry is that Carter, like others before 
him, will become uncomfortable in leisure. 

For more years than one cares to calculate, the inhab- 
itants of the Oval Office have gloried in the myth of super- 
human exertion. The more meetings, the more phone calls, 
the more crises, the longer the hours, the better it got. Lyn- 
don Johnson, for instance, worked an early shift of eight hours, 
took a two-hour nap in the late afternoon, then stepped into 
a cold shower that pummeled him back to consciousness, 
after which he worked eight more hours. Richard Nixon by 
that measure was rather lazy, but he was so intimidated by 
his predecessor that his staff strove frantically to cover up the 
time he spent resting or brooding. 

s 

In our workaholic society Harry Truman would have been 
a flake. Right in the middle of rebuilding the world after 
World War II, he used to insist on interludes with his neigh- 
bors from Independence, Mo., poker games on his yacht on 
the Potomac and hours of inexpert splashing around in the 
warm waters of Key West. He was a successful President. 

It has been a half-joke in Washington that the longer a 
President stayed at his desk the worse our troubles became. 
In capital lore, late-night lights were synonymous with de- 
votion—waiting for the boys to come home from their bomb- 
ing runs over North Viet Nam; pondering the strategy for 
the opening to China; massaging recalcitrant Congressmen. 

For a few days there it looked like Jimmy Carter would re- 
store balance. He went to work at the good country hour of 
7:30 a.m. and got back home to dinner regularly at 6:30 p.m. 
He wrote his staff a memo saying that they needed rest and 
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time with their families. Carter even opened up a little spare 
time in the mornings to think by himself. He went to the 
opera one Sunday afternoon and returned to Plains on a week- 
end to stroll along the main street. 

This week came discouraging news, Carter’s appointments 
secretary Tim Kraft disclosed that Carter had been getting 
up at 5:30 a.m. to cram in more study time, then going back 
to the office after supper to work on accumulated papers. He 
has divided the “users of the President’s time” into nine cat- 
egories (examples: Cabinet, political leaders, Congress, staff) 
to try to achieve more efficiency. But somebody who saw Car- 
ter said he looked tired. He talked only about the fun he was 
having. Another workaholic? 

The 20-hour day, the seven-day week, may be necessary 
at times. But the challenge to a President is one of limiting 
himself to critical issues. The tragedy wrought by Presidents 
who felt they must listen to every voice, address every com- 
plaint has never been calculated. Surely it is immense. 

Still, the evidence is not all in. Carter went off to the Ken- 
nedy Center one night last week to see Hal Holbrook per- 
form as Mark Twain, a man who punctured self-important 
politicians. And the President planned to get over to the Na- 
tional Theater later to watch James Whitmore in Bully! a 
roaring portrayal of Teddy Roosevelt. It might help when he 
gets there if Carter recalls that sometimes, when the sun was 
up and his juices were flowing, Roosevelt would knock off 
work at noon and take his family for a picnic down along the 
Potomac River. It might not be quite as good as a tax cul, 
but the therapeutic value to the national soul has been un- 
derestimated since about 1909. 


TEDDY ROOSEVELT & CHILDREN ROMP ON SAGAMORE HILL (CIRCA 1900) 
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Thoughts from the Lone Cowboy 


By the time he returns from Aca- 
pulco’s sun next week, Henry Kissinger 
should have a fully operational office 
awailing him. Surrounded by crates 
loaded with personal papers, the former 
Secretary of State’s six aides are setting 
up shop in a corner suite atop a down- 
town Washington office building. The 
space was made available by George- 
town’s Center for Strategic and Inter- 
national Studies. Kissinger will lecture 
at Georgetown for six months at a sal- 
ary of about $15,000 

That is only pin money for Henry 
these days. Last week it was disclosed 
that he had made a five-year deal with 
NBC to serve as a special consultant and 
commentator on world affairs for a sum 


neglect or nostalgia, the date he relin- 
quished the post has yet to be inscribed 

Clearly, Kissinger’s impact will be 
felt for a long time to come. During his 
final days in office, he shared some 
thoughts about his stewardship of U.S 
foreign policy with TIME Washington 
Bureau Chief Hugh Sidey. They are 
worth considering as the nation sets off 
in new diplomatic directions 

No apologies for his flair, he insist- 
ed. It had all been intentional. “I rarely 
did anything impetuously. The steps 
were prepared over a long period of 
time.” he said. “But then things 
were done dramatically. We had to have 
drama to focus the attention of the 
American people [ think that most 
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nity. While one group of intellectuals is 
totally alienated from Government and 
will not serve, a second group has be- 
come so power-oriented that its mem- 
bers do what the politicians want them 
to do rather than decide what is right 
and should be done. “Giving power to 
intellectuals was debilitating to their ef- 
fort in some respects,” he said. Today 
fewer foreign affairs experts on quiet 
campuses are willing to sit back to de- 
velop new thought about international 
affairs 

Long Ride. As Kissinger pondered 
himself and the world, he would occa 
sionally chuckle, seemingly still unable 
to believe who he was and where he had 
been, but still relishing his long ride at 
the top. “How in the world would a mid- 
dle-aged Jewish professor find this rap- 
port with the American people?” he 
asked, and then answered his own ques- 
tion. “There is a basic goodness in the 
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that—according to some reports—might 
top $3 million. A week earlier Kissin- 
ger signed a contract with Little, Brown 
for his memoirs—the first of several U.S 
and foreign deals that are likely to bring 
him several million dollars more 

In his new office, Kissinger will be 
working principally on his memoirs. But 


the suite is also emerging as a kind of 


shadow State Department, as Kissin 
ger’s staffers stuff manila folders with ar- 
ticles on the new Administration’s for- 
eign policy (one is labeled “Vance 
Middle East Trip”). Plainly, Kissinger 
will keep close tabs on his successor. But 
he has also vowed to keep closemouthed 
about how the new team is doing—at 
least for six months or so 

Brass Plaque. Kissinger’s own of- 
fice is roomy but still bare. The only dec- 
oration—a farewell gift from the State 
Department's Policy Planning Staff—is 
a poster of a glowering orangutan, cap- 
tioned: IF | WANT YOUR OPINION, ILI 
BEAT IT OUT OF YOU. At the end of a 
small conference table is Kissinger’s 
brown leather Cabinet chair with a brass 
plaque affixed to the back that reads 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 1973- 
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KISSINGER DURING FINAL DAYS IN HIS OFFICE AT THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


Keeping tabs and a closed mouth 


Americans liked shuttle diplomacy. 

His luck all through his life had been 
phenomenal, Kissinger admitted. “My 
career was an accident. You cannot aim 
for it. It cannot be duplicated by de- 
sign. Most people who come to power 
in Washington have aggressively sought 
it. I thought that I would be a staff aide 
to the President and nothing more.” 

There were currents of change in 
American foreign policy during Kissin- 
ger’s days in Washington, and Nixon 
could not make the American people 
feel entirely comfortable about them. “It 
was a lime to generate and focus people's 
hopes.” Then came Watergate and the 
isolation of Nixon, and the Secretary of 
State was forced into a near-presidential 
role that would have been “unthinkable 
under any other circumstances 

His own success, Kissinger said, has 
probably accentuated a problem that 
troubles America’s intellectual commu- 


for now—on his successor. 


American people In all my ume there 
was never one letter asking. ‘Why should 
an s.o.b. with a German accent tell us 
what to do?’ In no question period did 
anybody get up and ask, "What the hell 
do you know about America? 

Maybe he did know some things 
about America that others had over 
looked, Kissinger went on, as old mem 
ories crowded back. He talked about 
growing up under the Nazis, of coming 
to America scared, of living in a seamy 
crevice on Manhattan’s West Side, but 
then of writing an essay in high school 
on what it meant to be able to walk down 
a street with his head up. “There is this 
magnificent pluralism in America,” he 
said. “You are never in a position where 
there is not some group that will listen 
to you. It is one of the ironies that what 
finally sustained me was the support of 
the common people, not the elite.” 

The basic precepts formed during 
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The best man to see about your life insurance 
may be your car, home, or health agent. 










Before Gary and Bonny 
Lepp of Troy, Michigan. 
chose a life insurance 44 
agent, they shopped ii 
around. And then 
decided they al- 
ready had the best 
“We've had our 
home and car 
insured by State 
Farm for several 
years,’ says Gary, 


could understand, 
so we knew what 
we were buying 
and what it 
would do for 
our family. 

“We just 
have a great 

deal of 
confidence 
in him, and 
State Farm, too” 





So now, when the Lepps need help 
with any kind of family insurance — 
auto, homeowners, life, or health — 


“and Ralph Everitt’s always done a fine 
job as our agent. When it came time to 
look at a long-range life insurance plan, 





we compared the recommendations 
of agents representing some other 
well-known companies. 

“But Ralph developed a program 
combining whole life with term insur- 
ance that we felt best met our financial 
goals for the future and stayed well 
within our means: 

Bonny feels that Ralph “explained 
our life insurance in language we 


INSURANCE 


they have one agent they can 
count on. 

And only one phone number to 
remember. 

Why not talk to a State Farm agent 
about a total insurance plan for your 
family? There’s probably one like 
Ralph Everitt not far from where you 
are right now. Look him up in the 
Yellow Pages. 


Like a good neighbor, State Farm is there 
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Manhattan’s spirit and cultural richness never slacken. 
And now it can be toasted with the Scotch that’s Soft as a Kiss 
(Because New Yorkers are now drinking what Tokyo, Rome, 
San Francisco, Chicago and Paris are drinking.) 
Inver House, the international Scotch, 
continues its triumphant march forward. 
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the contemplative years at Harvard 
were never altered as he went about 
the job of conducting foreign policy, Kis- 
singer said. Once on the job, a man 
does not learn much other than tech- 
nique—he does not get new wisdom 
“You are an athlete. Even if decisions 
call for reflection. you must depend on 
your instincts Sometimes it feels 
as if you were in one of those movies. 
sitting on the track in front of an ex- 
press train. The train its bearing down 
on you. You know what to do if you 
did not have ten other things that need- 
ed doing first. You are praying that 
the train somehow will miss and you 
will not get hit. Such a situation oc- 
curred in Cyprus. If I had ever had 
twelve hours and been able to pick 


out an intelligence report, I would 
have seen that the situation needed 
attention.” 


What had saved him from disaster 
so many times, what had rescued him 
from public wrath, what had prevented 
his self-destructive urges from consum- 
ing him, was his humor. Humor had 
meant so much, he said. “You need de- 
tachment from yourself. You are only a 
small pebble on a sand of infinite ex- 
panse. You need to understand the sense 
of fragility of human aspirations.” 


Inevitably, the strange sight of the 
two ungainly aircraft, one on top of the 
other, inspired a steady stream of barn- 
yard jokes. In the Los Angeles Times, 
Cartoonist Paul Conrad sketched the in- 
tertwined pair perched on a runway and 
captioned his drawing: “Not tonight, 
Dear, I have a headache...” 

Yet the odd couple last week marked 
another milestone in the space age. For 
the first time, a vehicle designed to or- 
bit the earth, land and fly again was 
flight-tested—but not alone. As 10,000 
people watched, the U.S. space-shuttle 
orbiter Enterprise soared off a runway 
at Edwards Air Force Base in Califor- 
nia.while locked tenaciously atop a huge 
and expensively modified Boeing 747 
jumbo jet. The combined load of 293 tons 
(72 of them in the 122-ft.-long FEnter- 
prise) not only rose smoothly (“No tail 
shake at all,” reported 747 Pilot Fitz- 
hugh Fulton Jr.) but maneuvered as 
gracefully as two such ponderous mat- 
ing birds could. The vital 2-hr, S-min 
test was declared a complete success 

. 

The coupled craft lifted to 16,000 ft.. 
banked both left and right at 300 m.p.h 
to test the ability of the 747 to carry its 
historic passenger in a stable fashion 
At 10,000 ft.. Pilot Fulton ran through 
other tests, including shutting off one en- 
gine and lowering the landing gear. Ful- 
ton’s only unusual sensation was “a 
slight buffeting” caused by the bird 
perched on his plane's back. The touch- 
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CRIME 


Season of Savagery and Rage 


Does violence beget violence? Can 
one lurid crime flashed instantly across 
TV screens and explored in the pages 
of newspapers and magazines inspire 
other crimes? Those were questions for 
policemen, psychiatrists and journalists 
to ponder last week as a rash of savagery 
—a kind of season of rage—erupted 
across the U.S. Items: 

> In the western Indiana hamlet of 
Hollandsburg, four young robbers bran- 
dishing shotguns broke into a mobile 
home where a mother, her son and three 
stepsons were watching early morning 
television. As the climax to a robbery 
that netted only $30, the bandits ordered 
the boys, ranging in age from 14 to 22, 
to lie face down on the floor, then sys- 
tematically shot all four in the head. The 
mother, Mrs. Betty Spencer, 43, survived 
only because her wig was blown off by 
a fifth shotgun blast and the robbers mis- 
took it for the back of her head. 

> In Detroit. pot-smoking Jesse 
Coulter, 42, was so overcome by the 
combination of grass and the televised 
version of Roots that he picked up a 






Maiden Flight of the Mated Birds 


down looked every bil as smooth as a 
commercial 747 landing at New York's 
J.F.K. Airport 

The next crucial phase comes in 
July, when the Enterprise, while aloft. 
will fire charges to release itself from 
the three pylons that hold it to the 747 
The orbiter will then glide to earth to 
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sawed-off shotgun and ordered Wife 
Rita to drive with him 260 miles to Cin- 
cinnati. There the two took eight hos- 
tages in a home for unwed mothers and 
held them for twelve hours, demanding 
to see the son they had given up at the 
same home 20 years earlier. Coulter 
finally surrendered after a young detec- 
tive, pretending to be his long-lost son. 
persuaded him to end the siege. 

> In New Rochelle, N.Y.. a hulk- 
ing 250-Ib. furniture mover and Nazi 
cultist named Frederick W. Cowan, 33, 
returned to his job after a two-week sus- 
pension and exploded in a St. Valen- 
tine’s Day massacre. Packing five guns, 
he burst into his moving company’s 
warehouse. shot to death four co-work- 
ers and a policeman, wounded five other 
people, then put one of his guns to his 
head and blew his brains out 

Was there a single trigger that 
touched off all these violent outbursts? 
Probably not. Yet a number of psychi- 
atrists speculated that a powerful influ- 
ence might have been the episode that 
occurred two weeks ago in Indianapo- 





test a landing on its own. If all goes well, 
the Enterprise will be rocketed into 
space from Kennedy Space Center in 
1979 (TIME, Feb. 14). It will land at Ed- 
wards, then be shuttled back to Florida 
atop the 747 for more launchings. Even- 
tually the Enserprise and its successive 
sister ships should be able to wing their 
own way back to runways near their 
launching pads 


THE ENTERPRISE & ITS 747 CARRIER IN INITIAL FLIGHT OVER CALIFORNIA 
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FBI AGENTS, JOINING GUN BATTLE AFTER POLICEMAN’S DEATH, TAKE UP POSITIONS 
What happens in the streets is on the tube with a flip of the switch. 


lis. There, a 44-year-old auto salesman 
named Anthony Kiritsis wired the muz- 
zle of a 12-gauge shotgun to the neck of 
a mortgage executive and held him hos- 
tage for 63 terror-filled hours (TIME, 
Feb, 21), When Indianapolis TV stations 
acceded to his demand that he be put 
on the air, Kiritsis crowed: “I'm a god- 
dam national hero.” He was scarcely 
that—and Indianapolis authorities 
quickly made him a goat by reneging 
on their promise of immunity and slap- 
ping him in jail. Yet Kiritsis may have 
served as a model for a demented few 
Brigade of Bigots. Certainly, Fred 
Cowan showed disturbing similarities to 
Kiritsis. Both were lifelong losers. The 
balding Cowan was unable to make 
friendships with girls, contented himself 
instead with gun collecting and muscle 
building. Cowan's attic bedroom was 
jammed with rifles, pistols, bayonets, 
hand grenades and a collection of Nazi 
memorabilia. The muscle-bound six- 
footer had his arms tattooed with iron 


SLAIN OFFICER'S WIDOW MOURNS BESIDE COFFIN 





crosses and Nazi eagles. He joined the 
National States Rights Party, a Georgia- 
based brigade of bigots (see box follow- 
ing page). “There is nothing lower than 
blacks and Jews unless it’s the police 
who protect them,”” Cowan had noted 
in a book found among his weapons last 
week, Once he kicked to death a tail- 
wagging black Labrador puppy because 
its color offended him 

Where Is Bing? One of Cowan's 
particular dislikes was Norman Bing, 
traffic manager at the Neptune World 
Wide Moving Co. Bing, who is Jewish, 
had suspended Cowan, a $6.1 1-an-hour 
helper, for refusing to move a refriger- 
ator. “What would you think,” Cowan 
said to a companion after one quarrel, 
“if 1 went into the office with my guns 
on, looking for Norman Bing?” 

Leaving his home early last week, 
the hulking Cowan did exactly that. He 
carefully loaded the trunk of his red °71 
Pontiac GTO with a Sako .308 rifle, four 
pistols and bandoleers of ammunition 
Then he drove to the Nep- 
tune terminal two blocks 
away and parked outside the 
main entrance. “Somebody 
said that Freddie was outside 
putting on guns,” a Neptune 


worker recalled later. “We 
thought it was a joke.” 
Some joke. Wearing 


brown pants, a khaki shirt 
and a black beret with skull 
and crossbones decorating it, 
Cowan entered the building 
and confronted 20 men 
lounging inside. He shot two 
black employees, Frederick 
Holmes, 54, and Joseph 
Hicks, 59, through the chest 
al pointblank range—from a 
distance of only 2 ft. “Where 
is Bing?” Cowan demanded, 
as he strode into an adjoining 
drivers’ room. There, James 
Green, 44, another black, 
tried to run and was gunned 
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down. An Indian immigrant, Pariyara- 
thu Varghese, 33, came running down a 
flight of steps and was murdered. Cow- 
an put a pistol to the head of another 
black driver, Charles Haskett, with 
whom he worked and for whom he had 
once even bought lunch. Then he relent- 
ed and turned away 

Bing had seen Cowan coming in 
time to duck under a desk. He and most 
of the 50 other Neptune employees in 
the building were able to escape when 
police arrived. The first cop on the scene, 
Allen McLeod, 33, was picked off by 
the Sako rifle from a distance of about 
30 ft. Three more policemen responding 
to the shooting calls were wounded 

For the next ten hours the New Ro- 
chelle freight terminal was a battle- 
ground. Twenty sharpshooters spread 
out into houses and onto nearby roofs 
wailing for a shot at Cowan, and police 
helicopters whirled overhead. By mid- 
afternoon, police got inside the building 
and moved cautiously from office to of- 
fice, looking for Cowan. They finally 
found him, dead by his own gun, as dark- 
ness descended. 

With New York’s vast TV, radio and 
press forces so close, the massacre was 
not merely covered—it was smothered 
As in the Kiritsis incident a week ear- 
lier, such publicity stirred critics 

Says University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia Psychiatrist Frederick Hacker 
“The media claim to be holding a mir- 
ror up to society. But the recent rash 
of hostage crimes indicates that the me- 
dia have actually been promoting crim- 
inal behavior.” Crime reporting has be- 
come more pervasive, and viewers 
appear to like that. As Chicago Psy- 
chiatrist Marvin Ziporyn observes sadly 
“All you need to do today to see vi- 
olent crime is to turn on a switch.” 
But he absolves the press—“It merely 
reflects what is happening on_ the 
streets’"—and blames instead the grow- 
ing assertiveness of the individual. “We 
are moving from a time of restraints 
back to total liberty.” 

Principal Offender. Within the 
press and broadcasting, some feel that 
coverage—especially on TV—has per- 
haps gone too far. Chris Duffy, general 
manager of Indianapolis’ WTHR-TV, 
yanked Kiritsis’s demented monologue 
off the air two weeks ago. Said Duffy 
“That man might have pulled the trig- 
ger, and that wouldn't have been a pic- 
ture fora TV audience.” 

Some critics who consider television 
news the principal offender suggest that 
news show ratings be scrapped so as to 
reduce the competition for sheer sensa- 
tionalism. That is scarcely likely to hap- 
pen. U.S.C.’s Hacker (author of a new 
study, Crusaders, Criminals, Crazies) 
suggests that news executives, sociolo- 
gists and police set up “media action 
teams” to establish ground rules for sen- 
salional news breaks. That could be al- 
most as difficult to accomplish; the 
boundary between restraint and sup- 
pression is obscure and hazardous 
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Neo-Nazi Groups: 
Artifacts of Hate 


Though they continue to attract 
murderous misfits like Fred Cowan, the 
nation’s neo-Nazi organizations have 
fallen on hard times. The anti-Commu 
nist cold war tensions of the ‘50s and 
the civil rights clashes of the “60s nour 
ished their sick ideas, but the hate groups 
have languished since then 

To be sure, there is a profitable U.S 
trade in Nazi artifacts—Afrika Korps 
caps, helmets, Adolf Hitler posters 
swastika-emblazoned daggers and flags 
Old military uniforms and insignia 
including Nazi versions—have been 
snapped up by various nostalgia collec- 
tors who may have no particular ideo- 
logical axes to grind. Motorcycle gangs 
too, have often embraced Hitlerian hel 
mets and swastikas. All such artifacts 
are readily available through mail-order 
import houses, as well as some gun and 
specialty shops, and the catalogues are 
advertised in various gun and hunting 
magazines. Porn paperbacks like Gesta 
po Prison Brothel and Bitch of Bucher 
wald have their avid readers 

But there is no evidence of a mem 
bership boom in fascist political orga 
nizations in the U.S. The National States 
Rights Party 
some 20,000 members in 100 or more 
chapters. Experts place its membership 
at only 1,000, though its hate sheet 
Thunderbolt, apparently prints 15,000 
copies each month. Based in Marietta 
Ga., the party is headed by Lawyer J.B 
Stoner, a longtime bigot given to saying 
things like “There's no point in our go 
ing out and shooting Jews and niggers 
because we couldn't get rid of them that 
way. It has to be a national program 


Cowan's outfit, claims 
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COWAN IN PICTURE HE SUBMITTED FOR A BODY-BUILDING MAGAZINE CONTEST 


The American Nazi Party changed 
its name after the 1967 assassination of 
Founder George Lincoln Rockwell, but 
not its loathsome ideology. Now known 
as the National Socialist White People’s 
Party, the group has a songbook that in- 
cludes the following ditty (to the tune 
of Jingle Bells) 


Riding through the Reich 
In a big Mercedes Benz 
Killing lots of kikes 
Making lots of friends 
Rat, tat, tat, tat, tat, 

Mow the bastards down 
Oh what fun it is to have 
The Nazis back in town 


Headquartered in Arlington, Va., 
the party has some 400 members. Cal- 
ifornia Reich, a documentary produced 
last year, showed neighborly-looking 
people pledging allegiance to “the im- 
mortal leader of my race, to the vision 
for which he stands, the hope and fu- 


ture of Aryan man,” and smiling proud- 
ly as their children gave Heil Hitler! sa- 
lutes. Explains Producer Walter Parkes, 
who won an Oscar nomination for his 
film: “The Nazi image is a great boost 
for someone with little self-esteem. The 
party is full of marginal types, getting to- 
gether with other marginal types.” 

If the whole Nazi cult is politically 
impotent and dwindling in numbers, its 
potential for stirring hatred and creating 
violence remains high. “It does not take 
mass movements to cause trouble in 
terms of violence,’ warns Jerome Bakst, 
research director of the Anti-Defama- 
tion League. A handful of Chicago's self- 
proclaimed Nazis, who number only 
about 25, proved as much last June when 
they ignited a rock-throwing, club- 
wielding melee over the movement of 
blacks into a white community near 
Marquette Park. Last week a demented 
Nazi cultist proved again that even a sin- 
gle such hater can trigger tragedy 


MAIL-ORDER HOUSES OFFER LUFTWAFFE SQUADRON FLAGS (TOP LEFT) & FUHRER STANDARDS; AT RIGHT, PART OF COWAN’S ARSENAL 

































MIDDLE EAST 


After the 


“Henry Kissinger was Henry Kis- 
singer and Cyrus Vance is Cyrus Vance 
They don’t have to be the same. We like 
them both.” Thus spoke the grand old 
lady of Israeli politics, former Premier 
Golda Meir, after meeting with the new 
Secretary of State during the first stop 
of his first foreign mission. Her conclu- 
sion was shared by just about everyone 
who met the lanky, soft-spoken Vance 
= along the route of his six-day, six-na 
> tion swing (not to be called a shuttle) 
through the Middle East last week 
- He lacked the dazzle of his flam- 
= boyant predecessor, but his low-key, al- 
< most reticent manner and his quiet sense 
= of competence impressed his hosts. By 
= his very visit, so early in the new Carter 
Administration, he restored momentum 
- to the long-stalled peacemaking process 
At Israel's Ben-Gurion Airport he pro- 
claimed that his would “not be an easy 








Vance Mission: 


task nor one which is quickly achieved.” 
But he arrived in the Middle East when 
hopes for peace were higher than at any 
time since the 1973 war. 

Vance did not come bearing any 
grand new schemes, and he listened 
more than he spoke. At each of his stops, 
his approach was basically the same 

except for Lebanon, where he con- 
centrated almost exclusively on the 
internal problems of that war-torn coun- 
try. In Israel, Egypt, Jordan, Saudi Ara- 
bia and Syria, he was the persistent in- 
terlocutor, running through his list of 
prepared questions in an attempt to dis- 
cover new subtleties in the Arab and Is- 
raeli positions. How much occupied ter- 
ritory, for example, should Israel relin- 
quish? When and how ought the Geneva 
talks to be reconvened? What role 
should the United Nations play? What 
about the Palestinians’ participation at 





Creating ‘Facts’ 


Bounded by the Mediterranean and 
Red seas and the gulfs of Aqaba and 
Suez, the Sinai peninsula is a generally 
desolate stretch of sand dunes and gran- 
ite mountains that is twice the size of 
Maryland. The desert is more hospitable 
to scorpions and camels than to men 
Apart from Bedouins who wander the 
dunes and camp in the scattered 
oases, and soldiers who cautiously pa- 
trol old battlefields, Sinai’s inhabitants 
hug the coastlines. Yet for all the pen- 
insula’s vast emptiness and apparent 
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Signs of Hope 


the talks and the shape of an eventual 
political entity for them? 

It was this last question that brought 
the most startling and encouraging re- 
sponse. With the approval of Palestine 


Liberation Organization Chairman 
Yasser Arafat, Egyptian President An- 
war Sadat told Vance that his country 
now favors “an official link between 
the Palestinian state and Jordan—even 
before Geneva [talks] start.” This link, 
Sadat explained, could be “some sort 
of confederation.” The proposal was 
highly significant for various reasons. 
Arafat's apparent concurrence probably 
signals that he is now prepared to mend 
his bitter, six-year-old rift with Jor- 
dan’s King Hussein; if so, this would 
remove one of the Middle East's ma- 
jor irritants. 

Moreover, if a Jordanian-Palestin- 
ian confederation really came about, Is- 


in the Desert 


lack of natural wealth, Israel appears 
to be determined to hold on to a third 
of the 24,000-sq.-mi. area, which it cap- 
tured in 1967. One reason is strategic. 
Another is economic: there may not be 
much in the desert in the way of re- 
sources, but offshore there is oil. 

Israel has constructed a series of set- 
Uements, military installations and 
other major projects that form an arc- 
ing line from the Rafah salient on the 
Mediterranean to El Tur on the Gulf of 
Suez. The line (see map) looks suspicious- 
ly like a national boundary. 

At the northern end of the line, TIME 
Jerusalem Bureau Chief Donald Neff re- 
ports from the scene, are 17 Israeli set- 
Ulements, dominated by the major vil- 
lage of Yamit. Established only 15 
months ago, Yamit is a bustling com- 
munity of 850 inhabitants who commute 
to jobs in Israel proper, and construction 
is under way on housing for hundreds 
more. Central Sinai, east of the Giddi 
and Mitla passes, is a natural battlefield 
and ideal tank country. So far, Israel 
and Egypt have fought three wars there 
in only 20 years. Israel intends to hold 
this area with military installations. At 
Bir Gifgafa, 15 miles north of the Giddi 
Pass, is a giant forward base containing 
tank-repair shops and jet-fighter strips 
that could be relinquished. But closer 
to Israel, newer and more sophisti- 
cated airbases have been or are being 
built. Etzion, near Eilat, and Etam, 
about 30 miles south of Rafah, are 
already operational. A third base be- 
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racl might regard it as far safer than 
a completely independent Palestinian 
state. In the shorter run, a confederation 
might also satisfy Israel's publicly stat- 
ed conditions for dealing with the P.L.O 
In Jerusalem, on the day before he went 
to Cairo, Vance was persuaded by pas- 
sionate Israeli arguments that Israel 
could not be expected to sit down with 
a P.L.O. delegation so long as the P.L.O. 
covenant explicitly rejects Israel's right 
to exist. But Israeli officials also told the 
Secretary that they would tolerate Pal- 
estinians at the bargaining table if they 
were there as part of a Jordanian or unit- 
ed Arab delegation. The proposed con- 
federation would seem to meet these de- 
mands. There is also the chance that 
the P.L.O. will soon drop the most of- 
fensive passages from its covenant; in 
his meeting with Vance, Sadat said he 
would press moderate P.L.O. leaders to 
revise the document when the Palestin- 
ian National Council meets next month 
in Cairo. 

Jordan’s King Hussein has long fa- 
vored linking his country with a Pal- 
estinian state. Earlier this month, in an 


tween them is still under construction. 

At the southern end of the penin- 
sula, the deserted Arab fishing village 
of El Tur is being actively exploited for 
what have proved to be rich oil reserves. 
Despite a public declaration from Wash- 
ington last week that such activity is il- 
legal, Israel is determinedly searching 
for oil to replace what it lost a year ago 
when the Abu Rudeis fields to the north 
were handed back to Egypt. Exploration 
has already led to conflicts, since other 
oil teams under Egyptian contracts are 
also working there. Israeli naval crews 
last fall shot at equipment owned by 
Amoco to keep that American compa- 
ny from working in the Gulf of Suez just 
off El Tur. Then in December, Israel 
set up its own costly offshore drilling rig, 
manned mainly by American rough- 
necks, Two weeks ago the Israelis began 
sinking another hole on the shore at El 
Tur, slant-drilling into the waters whose 
ownership it disputes. 

. 

The new installations have a look of 
permanency about them. A ten-inch wa- 
ter line is being laid to El Tur from 
Sharm el Sheikh, and the 60-mile high- 
way connecting the two towns is being 
widened. Israel is obviously not spend- 
ing millions on such facilities in order to 
turn them over to Egypt. As the Israelis 
see it, the arguments for keeping such a 
large chunk of Sinai are logical. If Rafah 
were returned, Egyptian troops would 
have direct access to Gaza, which would 
put them close to the heartland of Israel. 
Similarly, Israel is determined to hold 
Sharm el Sheikh in order to prevent an- 
other Egyptian blockade of the Gulf of 
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interview with TIME (Feb. 14), he said: 
“Some years ago we had the vision to 
suggest a federation of Palestine and Jor- 
dan. Now maybe this plan can be looked 
at again.” The King, of course, envis- 
ages two states, each with its own Par- 
liament, united under his Hashemite 
crown. The Israelis were particularly 
cautious in their reaction to the Sadat 
proposal, arguing that they could not 
comment until they discussed its details 
with U‘S. officials. Vance, however, told 
newsmen that Sadat’s plan is “construc- 
tive. There appears to be a narrowing 
of the different positions, [though] I 
don’t want to say there aren't still very 
serious substantive differences.” 

Secure Frontiers. But on the cru- 
cial question of border adjustments, 
Vance heard almost nothing new. The 
Israelis continued to insist that security 
considerations require them to keep 
some of the land that they have held 
since the 1967 war. At a state dinner 
for the American diplomat, Israeli For- 
eign Minister Yigal Allon declared that 
“Israel must be allowed to live within de- 
fensible borders.” While U.N. resolu- 


Aqaba and the Israeli port of Eilat. 

Israelis acknowledge that they are 
farther into occupied territory in a per- 
manent way than U.S. and Arab observ- 
ers had anticipated. They are creating 
what officials in Jerusalem call “facts.” 
Those facts—new settlements, new 
roads, expanded exploitation of natural 
resources—do not, in the Israeli view at 
least, make peace impossible. 
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AFTER ARRIVING IN CAIRO, SECRETARY VANCE CHATS WITH EGYPT'S PRESIDENT SADAT 
Using news clippings and a dossier to psych out the visiting American. 


tions also insist that Israel is entitled to 
“secure” frontiers, there has been no 
consensus on what constitutes security 
The Israelis’ meaning has generally 
been indicated by the pattern of their 
settlements in the occupied lands: the 
former Arab sector of Jerusalem has 
been annexed and declared Israel's un- 
divided capital; 32 Israeli villages now 
flourish on the West Bank of the Jor- 


der; Israeli 


Genius for Survival 


Amid the sudden discussion of a Jordanian-Palestinian 
federation, Palestine Liberation Organization Leader Yasser 
Arafat is expected to fly this week to Amman for talks with 
King Hussein. For Arafat, such a trip will be not quite a jour- 
ney to Canossa, but very close to it. An organizer of the Al 
Fatah guerrilla movement, who once directed fedayeen oper- 
ations against Israel from Jordanian caves, he has not seen 
Amman since the Black September of 1970, when Hussein's 
army took bloody action because the Palestinians had become 
so independent in their assaults on Israeli territory that they 
were defying the King’s sovereignty. The army kicked the 
fedayeen completely out of Jordan; Arafat since then has 
missed few opportunities to malign the King. A Jordanian vis- 
it at this point would be a significant gesture for both men 

Personally disparate—Arafat is spartan and hyperbolic, 
Hussein congenial and blunt—the two men otherwise have 
more in common than either cares to admit. Hussein rules a 
rather shaky dynasty that was created by Western powers 
after World War I; Arafat is the strongest chieftain in a frag- 
mented Palestinian movement that is principally held togeth- 
er by hatred of Israel—and dis- 
trust of other Arab rulers. Both 
have a genius for survival, a tal- 
ent for accommodation 

For expelling the guerrillas 
from Jordan, the plucky little 
King (or P.L.K., as he is fondly 
known in some quarters) be- 
came an Arab pariah. Hussein 
was ignored at conferences, 
slighted when oil subsidies 
were handed out, finally hu- 
miliated at the Rabat summit 
of 1974, where he was stripped 
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dan, and most Israeli leaders insist on re- 
taining that river as their eastern bor- 
settlements 
mushrooming in the Sinai 

Sadat reiterated his longstanding po- 
sition on the occupied lands 
Vance that if Israel would quit all the 
territories it has taken since 1967, in- 
cluding Jerusalem, he would end the to 
state of belligerency. But open borders, 
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full diplomatic ties and the other ele- 
ments of full-fledged peace demanded 
by Israel, Sadat repeated, could not be 
written into a peace treaty; they must 
evolve 

As always, Sadat was eager to main- 
tain good relations with the U.S. While 
in Cairo, Vance was elaborately thanked 
for the $500 million aid the US. grant- 
ed Egypt immediately after the Janu- 
ary food riots, and for Washington’s de- 
cision—announced during the Secre- 
tary’s visit—canceling the transfer to 
Israel of the devastatingly powerful 
CBU-72 concussion bombs. But Sadat 
emphasized that his country’s crippled 
economy needs continued financial sup- 
port from the U.S. and that his armed 
forces require new weapons and spare 
parts, since they are no longer being sup- 
plied by the Soviet Union 

Sadat seemed determined to begin 
forging a close personal relationship 
with his visitor. He just about memo- 
rized all available magazine and news- 
paper clippings about Vance and de- 
voured a fat dossier, describing the 
American's personality and negotiating 
techniques, that had been prepared by 
Cypriot Archbishop Makarios, who 
dealt with Vance during the 1967 Cy- 
prus negotiations. Restraining himself 
from the bear hugs with which he used 
welcome Henry Kissinger, Sadat 
greeted Kissinger’s successor as Secre 


have begun 


He told 


of the right to represent West Bank Palestinians (who still hold 
Jordanian citizenship) in future peace negotiations with Isra- 
el. Instead the Palestinians were given the right to negotiate 
over the status of Palestinian territory on the West Bank and 
in Gaza. Arafat meanwhile was lionized. He took his “guns 
and olive branch” liberation theory to the podium of the Unit- 
ed Nations General Assembly after Rabat. He was also grant- 
ed head-of-government status in the Arab League, although he 
did not even head a government in exile 
. 

The pendulum swung back last year in Lebanon. Arafat 
and the Palestinians misjudged their strength and thereupon 
entered a losing military and political battle with Syria. They 
now find themselves dependent on moderate governments in 
Egypt, Syria and Saudi Arabia. Meanwhile the irrepressible 
Hussein, who handled his humiliation at Rabat with partic- 
ular grace, has re-emerged as a force in Arab peace negoti- 
ations. Today Hussein sits more securely on his throne, so 
much so that he has felt strong enough to advocate a Jor- 
danian-Palestinian federation. Arafat is less secure but still a 
likely choice to head whatever Palestinian state emerges 

Such a union between a Palestinian state and Jordan still 
faces bitter debate next month in Cairo, when the Palestine 
National Council will discuss 
the issue and Arafat's accep- 
tance of it, Even if the idea of 
confederation survives to be- 
come eventual reality, pairing 
ministates run by Hussein and 
Arafat would be like mixing oil 
and water, Committee rule 
would result in chaos and soon- 
er or later a showdown. The 
P.L.K. won the last such show- 
down in 1970; if it actually 
came to another, he would very 
likely win again 
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tary of State with warm handshakes 
and friendly grabs of his shoulders. 

While the Israclis were not quite so 
effusive, Premier Yitzhak Rabin did de- 
clare that “I'm not nervous about the 
basic attitudes of President Carter or 
Secretary Vance toward Israel.” The 
American diplomat had taken great 
pains to assure Israelis that the new U.S 
Administration was fully committed to 
their country’s survival. 

Stull, there were some touchy mo- 
ments. Vance had to listen patiently to 
his hosts complain about Washington's 
blocking the sale of 24 Israeli-made K fir 
warplanes to Ecuador (the jets would be 
powered by American-made General 
Electric engines). Jerusalem was also 
smarting under the Carter Administra- 
tion’s criticism of Israel's oil prospecting 
in the Gulf of Suez. 

In some respects, Vance’s arrival in 
Israel was extraordinarily inconvenient 
for his hosts; they were almost totally 
distracted by domestic political turmoil 
The Labor Party of Premier Rabin was 
reeling from the latest in a series of scan- 
dals; Asher Yadlin, a former high-rank- 
ing Labor Party member, had just plead- 
ed guilty to kickback charges and 
allowed that the money he received had 
gone into the party's coffers. Rabin was 
uncertain of his tenure in office. Not only 
is he facing a strong challenge from op- 
position parties in the national elections 
scheduled for May 17, but he may not 
even be Labor's standard-bearer, There 
is a possibility that this week’s Labor 
Party convention will dump Rabin and 
nominate Defense Minister Shimon 
Peres 

Scent of Conciliation. Vance found 
a turmoil of a different and more em- 
barrassing sort in Jordan. Just as the 
Secretary arrived, the kingdom was 
rocked by reports from Washington that 
King Hussein has been receiving pay- 
ments from the CIA for the past two dec- 
ades. Vance refused to comment on the 
matter, but it clearly cast a pall on his 
talks with one of America’s oldest and 
most reliable friends in the Middle East 

Vance will now have to decide how 
the US. can best exploit the accumu- 
lating signs of hope for peace. Perhaps 
more important than the specific policy 
positions he heard—most were probably 
no more than opening maximum bar- 
gaining stances—is the increasingly 
powerful scent of conciliation that seems 
to be permeating the region. According 
to TIME Correspondent Wilton Wynn 
in Cairo, Sadat seems genuinely inter- 
ested in peace and has been missing no 
Opportunity to demonstrate that he is a 
moderate. From Jerusalem, TIME Cor- 
respondent Donald Neff notes that Is- 
raeli officials, while still insisting on re- 
taining some occupied territories and 
familiar conditions, readily admit that 
the Egyptian and Syrian leaders are not 
madmen but rather rational figures with 
whom Israel “can do business.” 

Soon Vance will have to go beyond 
mere listening and fact finding to hard 
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negotiating. This he is certain to do 
when Arab and Israeli leaders come 
calling at the White House. Israel's Ra- 
bin is scheduled to arrive next month 
(even if he fails to be renominated by 
the Labor Party); the Arab heads of state 
are expected by late spring. If all goes 
well, momentum could be created for 
the “Geneva-type conference” that 
Vance expects will be convened “in the 
second half of 1977.” 


CYPRUS 


Ready for a 
New Beginning 


While Cyrus Vance toured the Mid- 
dle East last week, President Carter's 
special envoy Clark Clifford, 70, flew to 
another eastern Mediterranean trouble 
spot. His mission: to bolster 
US. relations with Greece 
and Turkey and to help re- 
solve the longstanding im- 
passe between Greeks and 
Turks on Cyprus. In 1974, 
following the Athens-in- 
spired coup against Prelate- 
President Makarios, Turkish 
troops invaded the island, 
and the savage war left Cy- 
prus with an internal frontier 
of barbed wire, mines and ar- 
mor. Turkish forces seized 
the northerly 40% of the is- 
land, causing some 200,000 
Greek Cypriots to flee to the 
south. The war also left the 
eastern flank of NATO in a 
shambles, with both the 
Greeks and the Turks blam- 
ing their American allies for 
trying to maintain a measure 
of neutrality 

The Clifford mission is 
the latest step in a U.S.-spon- 
sored drive for a settlement 
First signs of a thaw between 
the island’s heavily armed 
and mutually suspicious com- 
munities occurred four weeks 
ago, when Archbishop Ma- 
karios and Turkish Cypriot 
Leader Rauf Denktas held an 
unexpectedly cordial meet- 
ing, their first in 13 years, 
With Washington's support, 
U.N. Secretary-General Kurt Wald- 
heim brought the two leaders together 
for a second time at a dinner meeting 
held in the U.N.-patrolled no man’s land 
dividing the island. 

During the talks, Makarios defended 
the demand of the Greek Cypriot ref- 
ugees to return to their former homes 
in the Turkish-controlled part of the 
island. But he accepted as a reality a 
separate Turkish ethnic state that will 
be a legitimate part of an eventual two- 
state federation. Denktas said he was 
willing to reduce the Turkish Cypriot- 
held share of the island from 40% to 





CLIFFORD WITH GREEK PREMIER CARAMANLIS 
Anxious to appear conciliatory. 


about 33%—and perhaps more. Both 
leaders agreed that further talks, sched- 
uled to be held next month in Vienna, 
will cover such complex issues as the 
return of some refugees to their former 
homes. 

Neither of the ethnic communities 
is altogether satisfied with the status quo 
Though the island’s 120,000 Turks have 
controlled the industrialized north since 
1974, they lack the skilled manpower 
to operate the factories. As a result, 
Turkish Cyprus depends on mainland 
Turkey for more than half its budget 
Even so, Turkish Cypriots are not nos- 
talgic for their former life. They are 
keenly aware that they are only 18% of 
the island's 640,000 inhabitants, and 
they still fear the Greek Cypriots’ en- 
during conviction that Cyprus is inher- 
ently Greek. 

The 520,000 Greek Cypriots in the 
south are hardly less fearful, but they 


have reacted to defeat with astonishing 
resilience, From the new Greek-Cypri- 
ot airport at Larnaca, planes take off 
daily with businessmen seeking export 
sales of clothes, plastics and wines. 
Many Greeks lost factories and homes 
in the north, but they are hustling so 
hard that per capita income in the Greek 
part of the island is back to its pre-1974 
level ($1,200 per year). Businessman 
Theo Hadjilambrou, 38, says jokingly, 
“When we Greek Cypriots see one of 
our group living a little better, the oth- 
ers work 25 hours a day.’ Nonetheless, 
few Greek Cypriots would accept any 
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peace agreement that did not give them 
some hope of returning to their former 
homes. 

As it happens, both Denktas and 
Makarios are anxious to appear con- 
ciliatory. Denktas is under pressure from 
Ankara, which is concerned about a 
$1 billion arms aid bill that is held 
up in the U.S. Congress pending some 
progress in the Cyprus negotiations 
Makarios needs continued internation- 
al support to maintain his political 


VIETNAM 


Extending a Hand 


The Carter Administration early 
this month made a top-secret approach 
to Hanoi to determine whether Viet 
Nam would receive an American peace 
mission to discuss the reconciliation of 
the two countries. The diplomatic feel- 
er, TIME has learned, was ordered by 
the White House and carried out by the 
State Department through contacts be- 
tween the U.S. and Vietnamese embas- 
sies in Paris. 

The Paris initiative was the clearest 
sign yet of President Jimmy Carter's de- 
termination to carry out a campaign 
promise to send such a mission to Ha- 
noi. Carter reiterated that pledge in Jan- 
uary at a confidential meeting with 
seven U.S. Congressmen. On that oc- 
casion, Carter mentioned U.N. Ambas- 
sador Andrew Young or veteran Envoy 
Averell Harriman as possible heads of 
the peace team.* But he emphasized that 
he will direct the course of any negoti- 


* Another possible chief of the mission being urged 
on Carter by top advisers: former Senate Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield. One proposed—and log- 
ical—member of the mission is Congressman G.V 
“Sonny” Montgomery, chairman of the now de 
funct House M.I.A. committee 


position in the face of strong gains 
by the Greek Cypriot Communist 
Party. “The Greek Cypriots now re- 
alize they can’t return to the old Cy- 
prus,” says a foreign diplomat in Nic- 
osia. “The Turks now understand they 
can't act like conquerors. The war is 
over.’ When he arrives in Cyprus from 
Athens and Ankara, Clark Clifford may 
find both sides more amenable than 
they have been at any time since the 
1974 war 


to Hanoi 


ations personally from the White House 

Relations between the U.S. and Viet 
Nam have been virtually frozen since 
South Viet Nam fell to the North in 
April 1975. In the United Nations, the 
US. cast five vetoes to prevent Viet Nam 
from being admitted to membership 
Washington also demanded a “full ac- 
counting” of American M.1.A.s—the 
728 servicemen and 25 civilians still list- 
ed as missing in action—before any 
other issues between the two countries 
are discussed. For its part, Hanoi has 
taken the position that any accounting 
must be a part of an overall settlement 
that would also include some American 
gestures of conciliation. Hanoi’s princi- 
pal demand: a whopping $3.25 billion 
in “reconstruction aid” once promised 
by President Richard Nixon in a letter 
to Premier Pham Van Dong. 

Hanoi will not get that aid—at least 
not that much and not right away—and 
the Vietnamese now indicate the de- 
mand is negotiable. Washington, in turn, 
seems almost ready to accept the fact 
that the fate of most of the M.LA:s will 
never be known. Beyond lowering its 
voice about the M.1.A.s, the US. will al- 
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most certainly refrain from blocking a 
new altempt to seat Hanoi in the U.N 
Another early move could be to drop 
the existing trade embargo against Viet 
Nam, a measure passed by Congress last 
year but vetoed by Ford. 

There is no doubt that what Hanoi 
wants most from the West is economic 
help, whether it comes in the form of 
aid or trade. Despite the $23 billion in 
assistance poured into South Viet Nam 
between 1950 and 1974, the newly unit- 
ed country remains, according to one top 
analyst, among the 25 poorest nations 
in the world. Its rich mineral resources, 
including oil, are largely untapped. In 
the wake of war, agriculture is a sham- 
bles. Viet Nam's foreign trade, mostly 
with the Soviet Union and Japan, rana 
disastrous $570 million deficit last year 

Resumption of trade—and later, 
US. diplomatic recognition—could ac- 
complish even more than an aid pro- 
gram in helping Hanoi. The country is 
drawing up a sophisticated foreign in- 
vestment code that would allow produc- 
tion-sharing agreements on natural re- 
sources, including oil, and up to 49% 
capitalist participation in other enter- 
prises. Moreover, a group of visiting Jap- 
anese oil prospectors has been given the 
curious news that petroleum develop- 
ment was reserved for “the American 
sector.” Observes one U.S. banker: “All 
the signals are there. They want to get 
back into the ball game, and the US. is 
the key to that.” 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Letter to a Friend 


The Soviet miliiamen guarding the 
American embassy on Tchaikovsky 
Street in Moscow stared in surprise as 
the chauffeured limousine pulled up. Out 
of his official car stepped a leading mem- 
ber of the Soviet Academy of Sciences 
He was ushered into the office of a rank- 
ing embassy official, who received his 
caller with all the ceremony and respect 
due one of the world’s greatest thermo- 
nuclear physicists and a Nobel Peace 
Prize laureate 

The visitor was Andrei Sakharov, 
spiritual leader of Russia's dissident 
movement (TIME cover story, Feb. 21) 
Though stripped of all his scientific 
posts, and harassed constantly by the 
KGB, he has retained certain privileges, 
among them, oddly enough, the use of a 
chauffeured limousine 

It was a special mission that brought 
Sakharov to the embassy. As he jubi- 
lantly explained to 17 Western journal- 
ists who jammed his little flat later, Sa- 
kharov had been handed a letter from 
Jimmy Carter, pledging continued com- 
mitment to human rights in the U.S. and 
abroad. “We shall use our good offices 
to seek the release of prisoners of con- 
science,” wrote Carter, and “we will con- 
tinue our efforts to shape a world re- 
sponsive to human aspirations.” 
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ANDREI SAKHAROV DISPLAYING JIMMY CARTER’S LETTER IN HIS MOSCOW APARTMENT 
Pledging continued commitment to human rights in the U.S. and abroad. 


The letter, written Feb. 5, inexpli- 
cably was delivered twelve days later. 
Thus it predated the President’s public 
critique of the Soviets for having jailed 
Dissident Alexander Ginzburg, which 
triggered the Kremlin’s fury. Once 
again, the Russian response came swift- 
ly. Hours after Sakharov’s announce- 
ment, Soviet Ambassador Anatoli Do- 
brynin called on Acting U.S. Secretary 
of State Arthur Hartman in Washington 
and declared that the Kremlin “reso- 
lutely” rejected “attempts to interfere in 
its internal affairs.” The Soviet leaders 
were furious that a U.S. President had 
made direct contact with their most el- 
oquent critic; Sakharov himself further 
provoked their ire by boldly appearing 
at the U.S. embassy. Washington, in any 
case, offered no apologies. Questioned 
as to whether Carter's letter might wors- 
en the prospects of an arms agreement 
with Moscow, Press Secretary Jody Pow- 
ell replied: “Loving one another is not 
usually the reason for reaching an agree- 
ment on nuclear weapons.” Translation: 
if a SALT agreement is reached, it will 
be out of mutual! self-interest 

To signal further his determination 
to speak out on the subject, Carter last 
week also linked the question of human 
rights to a possible rapprochement with 
Cuba. Now it remained to be seen 
whether he would turn his attention to 
friendly nations—Iran, South Korea, 
Chile, for example—where the rights of 
dissidents are hardly more tolerated 
than in the Soviet Union 

=e a . 

Meanwhile, the gathering momen- 
tum of protest against human rights vi- 
olations in Eastern Europe was meet- 
ing relentless government opposition 
In Prague. along with continuing at- 
tacks on dissidents, authorities intim- 
idated Western newsmen in an effort 
to mute news of widespread dissident 
activity. Correspondents Paul Hofmann 
of the New York Times and Walter 
Kratzer of the West German magazine 
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Stern were taken off the Prague-Vi- 
enna Express by police. After inter- 
rogation and the seizure of notes and 
documents, the police unceremoniously 
dumped the newsmen two miles from 
the Austrian border. 

In Rumania, Party Chief Nicolae 
Ceausescu publicly threatened eight 
writers and intellectuals who had issued 
an appeal for greater respect for the hu- 
man rights guaranteed by the Rumanian 
constitution and Helsinki accord. In a 
nationwide broadcast, the Rumanian 
dictator denounced dissidents as “trai- 
tors’—a warning that human rights ac- 
livists were risking long jail sentences 
or possibly even death 


UGANDA 
Death of an Archbishop 


In the six years since he seized pow- 
er from Milton Obote, Uganda’s mer- 
curial President Idi Amin has accused 
his enemies of scheming at least a doz- 
en times to overthrow him, and in re- 
sponse has ordered the execution of un- 
told thousands of opponents. Last week 
three newly discovered “plotters” met 
with suspiciously accidental deaths. Two 
of the accused were high government of- 
ficials: Internal Affairs Minister Charles 
Oboth-Ofumbi and Land and Water Re- 
sources Minister Erinayo Oryema. The 
third was one of the most highly es- 
teemed churchmen in all of Africa, the 
Most Rev. Janani Luwum, 53, Anglican 
Archbishop of Uganda. 

In typical “Big Daddy” fashion, the 
dictator convened a giant rally in Kam- 
pala and invited the two ministers and 
the archbishop to attend. Then, a few 
lesser “suspects were paraded forth to 
read out “confessions” implicating the 
three men. The archbishop smiled wan- 
ly and shook his head in disbelief when 
he heard his own name mentioned as 
one of the agents whom the exiled Mil- 
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ton Obote had chosen to help stage a 
coup. Amid soldiers’ cries of “Kill them 
all!” a gracious Amin declared that, in 
all fairness, there would be “a proper 
military trial.” 

The rally, in fact, was the closest ap- 
proach to a “hearing” that Archbishop 
Luwum and the two ministers would 
ever get. Next day, Radio Uganda re- 
ported that the prisoners had been killed 
when the car transporting them to an in- 
terrogation center collided with another 
vehicle and overturned; the victims, said 
the broadcast, had tried to overpower 
the driver in an attempt to escape. 

Grave Jeopardy. Accident or not, 
the deaths provoked angry protests from 
opponents of the regime and raised fears 
that Amin, a Moslem, might open a 
fresh campaign against Uganda's Chris- 
tians, who constitute half the nation’s 
11.6 million populace. Only a week ago 
Archbishop Luwum and 18 bishops had 
written a four-page letter to the All Af- 
rica Conference of Churches in Nairo- 
bi, warning that Ugandan Christians 
were “in grave jeopardy.” 

The conference last week promptly 
declared that the archbishop had been 
murdered, while the World Council of 
Churches in Geneva demanded an in- 
ternational inquiry into “a six-year reign 
of terror in Uganda.” In Amin’s Ugan- 
da, there was little likelihood of that. 

It could be that some kind of “plot” 
in this case was not altogether a flight 
of Amin’s paranoid imagination. Some 
observers in Kampala believe that he 
ferreted out a scheme involving dissi- 
dent soldiers and pilots and ordered a 
military campaign against a border vil- 
lage in which hundreds of tribesmen 
may have been killed; Amin has made 
no mention of this. In any event, the 
world has only his word that the min- 
isters and the archbishop were involved 
in some plot. He merely described the 
“accident” as “a punishment of God, be- 
cause God does not want to make oth- 
ers suffer.” 


ARCHBISHOP JANANI LUWUM 














HAAVIK WITH RUSSIAN P.O.W.s IN 1945 


ESPIONAGE 


From Russia with Lovers 


One evening late last month Gun- 
vor Galtung Haavik, a 64-year-old clerk 
in Norway’s Foreign Ministry, went for 
a stroll along a snowy path in suburban 
Oslo. As if by chance, she stopped 
to talk to a man. Suddenly the night 
air was filled with shouts. As some 
Norwegian counterespionage agents 
charged from behind trees and snow- 
banks, others jumped from cruising taxi- 
cabs. They swiftly wrestled the man to 
the ground, grabbed a packet that he 
had given Haavik and hustled the wom- 
an off to jail. The trusted, spinsterly Miss 
Haavik, who routinely handled secret 
documents, had been a Soviet spy for 
more than 27 of her 30 years in the For- 
eign Ministry 

Within days of her arrest, the Oslo 
government expelled six Russians, in- 
cluding the Soviet embassy’s third sec- 
retary, A.K. Printsipalov, the KGB 
operative who was caught passing doc- 
uments to Haavik. Last week still an- 
other Russian departed on a one-way 
trip to Moscow. He was G.F. Titov, of- 
ficially a counselor in the Soviet embas- 
sy in Oslo but in fact the KGB spy mas- 
ter for the entire Norwegian operation 

First Affair. The recruitment of 
Haavik as a Soviet agent evidently 
stemmed from her lifelong infatuation 
with everything Russian—especially 
men. Her first affair, in the 1930s, was 
innocent enough: it involved a refugee 
Soviet artist who left her with fluent 
Russian. Then, at the end of World War 
Il, Haavik was recruited by Norwegian 
forces to work as a nurse and interpreter 
with Soviet prisoners who had been held 
by the Nazis in local P.O.W. camps 
There she fell in love again 

Invesugators in Oslo speculate that 
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Haavik resolved to get to Russia to be re- 
united with her soldier lover after he 
was repatriated—a plan she fulfilled 
when posted to the Norwegian embas- 
sy in Moscow. But the soldier was threat- 
ened with imprisonment—in Stalinist 
times a common fate for ex-P.O.W:s 
whose loyalty was deemed questionable 
The KGB offered to help, promising that 
he would be safe if she performed some 
favors at the embassy. Haavik never saw 
her lover again, but she became en- 
snared in the KGB system. By 1949. when 
Norway entered NATO, she was ready 
with a signed spy contract 

Ironically, Norway arrested and 
tried a woman for espionage in 1965, 
after a KGB defector had told how So- 
viet intelligence in the 1950s secured in- 
formation from “a female employee lin 
the Moscow embassy] who enjoyed Rus- 
sian male companionship.” But the au 
thorities picked up the wrong woman 

one Ingeborg Lygren—and had to pay 
her $5,700 in false-arrest damages, while 
Gunvor Haavik continued her career 

Suspicions were aroused again just 
a few years ago, when Foreign Ministry 
officials began noting how uncannily 
well informed Soviet diplomats seemed 
to be on confidential Norwegian posi- 
tions regarding European Community 
membership. Norwegian counterintelli- 
gence slapped a tight surveillance on So- 
viet diplomats in Oslo and eventually 
caught Printsipalov meeting with Haa- 
vik. After tracking the pair painstak- 
ingly for several months, they finally 
sprang their trap. 

For her 27 years as an agent, Haa- 
vik collected a paltry $9,500. If convict- 
ed as a spy she could get 15 years in jail 
—a prisoner of love 


ITALY 


Radical Trashers 


The more Italy’s Communists try to 
prove their respectability, the more they 
enrage the nation’s youthful radicals 
Last week Luciano Lama, Communist 
boss of Italy’s largest trade union, ap- 
peared on the campus of Rome Univer- 
sity and scolded them for their “destruc- 
tiveness.” That word had scarcely been 
uttered when a mob of masked extrem- 
ists charged the red cloth-draped po- 
dium. Pitching Molotov cocktails, iron 
bolts and even paving stones, they sent 
Lama and his brawny aides scurrying 
for cover. The toll: 60 people injured, 
and a new victory for Italy’s increas- 
ingly pugnacious extreme left wing 

The growing attacks on Communists 


are a change from the earlier tactics of 


the young, hard-core radicals, who num- 
ber perhaps 2,500, supplemented by 
10,000 sympathizers. Until recently they 
had concentrated their wrath on the 
comfortable bourgeoisie. Calling them- 
selves autoriduttori (self-appointed price 
cutters), the youths have burst into the- 
aters without paying, vandalized super- 


markets and shops and run out on high 
tabs at chic restaurants. Typical of their 
antics was a raid on Bologna’s elegant. 
century-old Caffe Zanarini one evening 
two weeks ago. Chanting derisive slo- 
gans, a dozen masked youths smashed 
glass showcases, scooped up food dis- 
plays and fled after throwing a heavy. 
metal pastry tray back into the half- 
demolished shop 

Savage Attack. On another occa- 
sion, during a protest in Rome, a pha 
lanx of autoriduttori yanked masks overt 
their faces and pipes from their pock- 
ets, split off from their student allies and 
trashed two shops in a savage attack on 
the evils of “the consumer society.” Last 
month 100 autoriduttori, angered by Pop 
Singer Giorgio Gaber’s refusal to hold 
a special concert at cut-rate prices, 
stormed Padua’s stately Verdi Theater, 
hurling ball bearings and Molotov cock- 
tails. Beaten back, they retaliated by at- 
tacking shops and cars. In Milan, 2,000 
of them clashed with police in an at- 
tempt to disrupt an opening-night per- 
formance of Ore/lo at La Scala 

The reason the young radicals have 
now turned upon the Communists, their 
natural allies, is the realization that It- 
aly’s organized Communists have turned 
away from revolutionary Marxism. The 
decision of the Communists to help prop 
up Premier Giulio Andreotti’s minority 
government after last June’s elections 
unleashed the extremist fury. Spokes- 
men for Communist Party Leader En- 
rico Berlinguer denounce the hoodlums 
as “petty bourgeois,” but, with Italy’s in- 
flation rate running at 22%, the auto- 


riduttori have a sympathetic audience 
among the nation’s 700,000 unemployed 
youths. “The young have no future,” says 
a 17-year-old militant. “They've got to 
conquer.” 





YOUNG RADICALS MASQUERADING 
New target: the Communists. 
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We're usually there 











when your house needs an addition. 


When your family grows, your 
house often has to grow with it. But 
whether you have to add a room 
expand an attic 
remodeling job, you ca 


count on us to help by supplying 


or do a full-scale 
n always 


you with a whole range of the reli 
able wood products you need to do 
the job and do it right 

As one of America’s maior 
manufacturers of building materials, 


were deeply involved with the 


construction of new houses, too 
Our Champion Building Products 
division (formerly U.S. Plywood) pro 
vides the construction industry with 


everything from siding for the outside 


of the house to paneling for the 
nside 
under the floor to shingles that go on 


from particle board that goes 


the roof. Not to mention a few dozen 








other products that go in bet 
As families have qrown, we 


ave had to grow, too. Because we 


supply not only building materials | 
but so many of the other wood and 
paper products you need every day 
Today we are one of the largest 
forest products companies in the 
world and our family has grown to 
almost 50,000 people. Most of 
them work in our plants and offices 
but some of them work right in the 
forests. Because if we didnt keep 
growing trees. we couldnt keep 


growing houses 


© Champion International Corporation 


You get a lot more than trees from our forests. 





} He sacrificed his sanity and his life 
|  toseeandto paint as no one ever had before 


The World of Van Gogh 


is yours to enjoy for Io days free as a guest of the TIME-LIFE Library of Art 
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1 TIME £ TRIED to express his feeling for man and nature by becoming a minister, 

| LIFE but his fervor alarmed his superiors. He fell in love with two women of 
B00KS his own class and they fled from him as from a dangerous lunatic. The famous 


incident in which he cut off part of his ear and gave it to a prostitute was only 
one more attempt to give something of himself to anyone who would accept it. 

This torrent of emotion —for which society had no use — turned Vincent 
Van Gogh into one of the greatest painters of all time. Never has a man poured 
so much pure responsiveness into his art. You can see in it everything from 
salvation to suicide. Sacrificing his life and sanity to his work, he burned 
himself up in a blaze of perception, a controlled riot of color that washed over 
modern art like a tidal wave of lyricism 

Love. for Van Gogh, was a means of seeing...of fusing himself with his 
subjects. Even the lavish way he squeezed a tube of paint directly onto his 
canvas symbolized a generosity that knew no limits. To the humblest sub- 
ject —an old pair of boots, an empty chair — he brought the special light of his 
own fervor, As one critic put it, Van Gogh had the courage to look the sun 
squarely in the face and steal its radiance. 

Beside almost 1.700 works of art, Van Gogh also bequeathed to the 
world — in 661 letters to his brother — one of the most moving autobiographies 
ever written. It shows this dauntless man trying to learn Greek in order to be 
allowed to preach to Dutch coal miners. You find him, his hatband stuck full of 
candles, painting the stars at midnight. You trace letter by letter, canvas by 
cunvas, the collapse of his sanity and his subsequent suicide. 

The World of Van Gogh is your introduction to the TIME-LIFE Library of 
A\rt...a magnificently illustrated series that shows you—and helps you 
appreciate — the most important achievements in 700 years of Western 
painting and sculpture. Focusing on a major artist such as Michelangelo, 
Rembrandt or Picasso, each volume is a splendid exhibition, a thoroughly 
reliable reference work, and a most enjoyable way of increasing your family’s 
awareness and understanding of art. 

160 illustrations, 72 in full color 
fo put VanGogh into perspective. the book also offers profusely illustrated 
chapters on Gauguin and Toulouse-Lautrec, as well as examples of Cezanne, 
Degas, Renoir, Monet and others. 

Yet. for all its luxurious features, the book costs only $7.95 plus shipping and 
handling 

Examine The World of Van Gogh for 10 days free. If it doesn’t make you 
want to own it, send it back. If you keep it, you pay just $7.95...and we will 
then send you other volumes in the LIBRARY OF ART at the rate of one 
approximately every other month, on the same free examination. There is no 
obligation, so why not fill out and mail the order form now. 













Among the other volumes 
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TIME-LIFE BOOKS 
TIME & LIFE BLDG.. CHICAGO, ILLINOLS 60611 


Yes. | would like to examine The World of Van Gogh. Please send it to me for 10 days 
{ree examination and enter my subscription tothe Time-Life Library of Art. If l decide 
to Keep The World of Van Gogh, | will pay $7.95 plus shipping and handling. | then will 
receive future volumes in the Time-Life Library of Art. shipped a volume at a time 
upproxumately every other month. Each ts $7.95 plus shipping and handling and comes 
ona 10-day free examination basis. There is no minimum number of books that I must 









































160 illustrations, 72 in full color 





| buy. and T may cancel my subseniption at any time simply by noufying you 
| If ldo not choose to keep The World of Van Gogh. [wall return the book within 10 
. . | Jays. my subscription for future volumes will be canceled, and I will not be under any 
— J further obligation 
TIME-LIFE Library of Art [| ssiersic BHA 62 
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Superb Art Books at just $7.95 cach l } he 
bach volume in the Library has ability to produce hithestquatity | 1 Mice 7 
approximately 100 superb repro books in large numbers — and dis uM - Picase Prim) 
ductions, about half in traeto-the- tribute them by mail —these vol ! 
wainal fall coler Comparable art wi sre available u for only ! 
volumes are usually priced $ (plus shipping and han 
beyond what most people are fling)... perhaps the most outstand ES asarees Ape 7 
spend Yet, because of Time-Life’s ing valuc in all of art publishing | 
@ , State or Zip or 
Actual book size: 914" x 1224 | pierce oF a 
. rovince 
Illustrated slipease. hard covers. 188 pages. | City as Postal Code—______ 
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When Stroh’s Beer made it in America, 
it was something to write home about. 


In the year 1850, Georg Friedrich Stroh received word from his son Bern- 
hard that he had opened a small brewery in a place called Detroit, and was 
doing well. The success of the son did not materialize out of thin air. He had 
learned the art of brewing in the old country from his father, as his father 
had learned it from his father before. As a matter of fact, everything the 
Stroh family has learned about brewing in six successive generations has 
gone into the bottle or can of Stroh’s Beer you 
drink today. Now you know why it tastes so good. 


THE STROH BREWERY COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN © 1976 
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*Manufacturer's suggested retail price, including dealer preparation. Tax, license 











Now youcan step up to 
an Olds priced under $5000, 


ven 20¢ ye gas economy comes standar 


OMEGA: The Looks. 
Who says an “economy” car has to 


look like an economy car? This one’s an 
Oldsmobile—and looks it! 


The Price: $4,194 
Makes a lot of “economy” cars look 
over-priced. 


The Mileage: 


26 mpg hig hw ay, 19 city. 
EPA eatirnntes with standard = V-6 and 
available automatic transmission. EPA 
estimates are lower in California. Your 
mileage will vary depending on how you 
drive, your car's condition, and its 
equipment. 


[he Equipment You Want. 
The price shown includes automatic trans- | 
mission, AM radio, belted bias-ply white- 
wall tires, body side striping and chrome 
wheel discs. 


CUTLASS S: The Looks. 
Cutlass style and Cutlass comfort— 

with your choice of cloth or vinyl-trim- 
med seats. 

The Price: $4,811 

Making this the most sffordable Cutlass 
going. 


The Mileage 
25 > mpg highw ay, 17 city. 
EPA estimates with standard 231 V-6 and 
available automatic transmission. EPA 
estimates are lower in California. Your 
mileage will vary depending on how you 
drive, your car's condition, and its 
equipment. 


The Equipment You Want. | 
The price shown includes automatic 
transmission, AM radio, glass-belted 


radial whitewall tires, body side striping 
and chrome wheel discs. 


destination charges, and other available equipment additional 








Message to America 








from Egyptian President Anwar Sadat 


As part of our Bicentennial observance, TIME asked lead- 
ers of nations around the world to address the American peo- 
ple through the pages of TIME on how they view the U.S. and 
what they hope—and expect—from the nation in the years 
ahead. This message from President Anwar Sadat of Egypt 


is the tenth in the series 
G from] all over the Arab world have looked to Amer- 
ica with interest and hope. There. in your new 
world, brave men with vision and faith have toiled to carve 
out of the wilderness a new civilization that fulfills the 
needs of man in freedom and the pursuit of happiness. 
away from the atmosphere of bigotry and domination that 
plagued Europe in the 17th. 18th and 19th centuries and 
obstructed its human experience. Your experiment of build- 
ing what is now the oldest federal system where human 
beings and states are equal before the law with no discrim- 
ination on the basis of class, national or- 
igin, religion and color represents a light 
that can illuminate the human march 
toward a better world 
We in Egypt are the oldest “nation 
state” in history. As such, we enjoy the 
benefits of the deep roots of values and 
beliefs that kept us through the difficult 
ups and downs of history. We emerged 
into the modern world with a deep sense 
of identity and with an accumulation of 
human beliefs and experiences that are 
helping us to face the process of rapid 
modernization. We have to achieve in 
days what you achieved in years, be- 
cause many centuries have passed while 
we were suffering from retardation, stag- 
nation and foreign domination 
Through the exercise of power and 
the pursuit of self-interest, a gap has de- 
veloped between the United States and 
nations of the Third World. What is need- 
ed_is to bring about a dialogue between us and you to 
bridge this gap in a peaceful and creative way and fulfill on 
a world scale some of your achievements in America. But 
the process of give-and-take between the Third World and 
the more advanced world is not a static process. The dy- 
namic interchange should enrich us both so that we can 
produce the kind of world system that can achieve peace. 
stability and the unhindered pursuit of happiness for all. 
while preserving individual identity in a community of free 
people the world over 
In the past 50 years. the dream of America, which 
young Arabs have long admired, has been marked by an 
attitude of indifference. bias and wrong judgments in the 
political arena. Attempts to redress the injustices commit- 
ted against European Jews have unfortunately been pur- 
sued without due sensitivity to the rights of the Palestinian 
people. This resulted in the complex tragedy that plagues 
the Middle East. We who believe that ending one injustice 
should not be done by committing another should try to 
find a just and human way out of this complicated di- 
lemma. To this aim, we trust that the United States will 


enerations of modern Egyptians [as well as others 
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pursue with resolution and determination the effort to ac- 
cord the Palestinian people their legitimate right to self- 
determination and help us build a new Middle East that 
respects national rights and that is free from discrimination, 
domination and racialism. This is the challenge that faces 
America in the Middle East as you begin your third cen- 
tury, and we dedicate our effort to work with you and all 
the peace-loving nations to make this hope a reality, We 
have taken together the initial successful steps to break the 
deadlock and to orient our efforts toward this aim. Now we 
have ahead of us a great challenge of working together to 
build up the foundation and the edifice of a just and lasting 
peace in the Middle East 

The great challenge that faces our world in the coming 
hundred years represents problems of universal character 
and dimension—problems such as the widening gap be- 
tween the developed world and the Third World, nuclear 
proliferation, the conservation of natural resources, the 

reo mox€ nationalization of the use of energy. the 
pollution of the human habitat, the 
achievement of national population lev- 
els, universal cooperation in the atmo- 
sphere and in the seas, and the world 
food problem 

These problems can be tackled only 
by an effective internal and inter-area 
cooperation. Their very nature dictates 
the substantive change that should take 
place in our ways of thinking so that we 
can be able to tackle these kinds of prob- 
lems, which will assume paramount im- 
portance for the coming generation, So 
as we dedicate our efforts to complete 
the process of national liberation, the 
ending of colonialism and the building 
of a stable and just international sys- 
tem, we have to direct our efforts to the 
new challenge that lies ahead. 

I have advocated and implemented 
in Egypt the policy of dialogue and open- 
ness between us and the world. We are practicing the di- 
alogue of cooperation by deeds and words alike in the area 
of economic and technological development. A pattern of 
triangular relations between advanced technology in co- 
Operation with the capital of oil-producing countries is help- 
ing the Egyptian people to build a sound and dynamic 
system that can cope with the economic challenge 

I advocate this policy of the “effective dialogue” on the 
world scale to tackle the problem of development. America. 
as the leader of the Western world, is expected by us all to 
play a pivotal role and pioneer the Western world in this 
dialogue. Together we can face this challenge through ef- 
fective peace and establish a world system based on real 
harmony 

Let us join our effort in the spirit of real dedication to 
forge a world order based on human values and aimed at 
fulfillment of human creativity and excellence 

I wish the American people happiness and prosperity. 
and I wish for the Arab people and the American people to 
work together to make the hope of peace in our area a liv- 
ing reality 
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MERCHANTS OF DEBT 


The world glitters these 
days with opportunities to for- 
get the rigors of the winter in 
a bout of self-indulgence. The 
theater, opera and ballet sea- 
sons are in full swing. Stores 
are about to burst forth with 
displays of brightly colored 
dresses and lightweight suits 
foretelling the not-quite-immi- 
nent spring. Airlines and trav- 
el agencies sing siren songs of 
palm trees bending in soft 
Caribbean breezes. And all 
these delights can be 
savored without dipping 
into the cash that must be 
hoarded to pay those mon- 
strous winter fuel bills. Just 
flash a few rectangles of hard 
plastic embossed with cabalis- 
tic numbers, and enter the 
magic world of Buy Now, Pay 
Later 

Provided that, of course, 
one has survived the Christmas 
journey into that country with- 
out having to exit through the 
underworld of dunning credi- 
tors, debt-consolidation loans 
and bankruptcy court. Over 
the past month or so, the morning mail 
has been reviving unmerry Yuletide rec- 
ollections in millions of households, as 
the bills have cascaded in. From depart- 
ment stores for the toys, furs, watches, 
gowns, cameras, TV games bought with 
the “holiday money” that the stores sent 
out in November (how far away that 
“first payment not due till February” 
seemed then). From credit-card compa- 
nies for the drinks so expansively signed 
for that day the office staff knocked off 
early to spend the afternoon toasting one 
another's health. In many households 
those bills will not be paid for months, 
during which time the families will have 
to scrimp. Says A.J. Monjure III, direc- 
tor of Greater New Orleans’ Consumer 
Credit Counseling Service: “Now is 
when people get in trouble, after the hol- 
idays. They just skipped the creditors 
and now all of the bills have started com- 
ing in.” 

American Duty. But the vast ma- 
jority of Americans will clear up their 
Christmas bills with only minor difficul- 
ty and then launch on another round of 
credit buying—or just never stop. In the 
modern U.S., the Affluent Society has 
become the Credit Society, and an insis- 
tence on buying only what can be paid 
for in cash seems as Oulmoded as a crew 
cut. Those who cannot get credit are sec- 
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ond-class citizens. Those who try to limit 
their borrowing are sometimes viewed as 


economic subversives—as TIME’s Jo- 
hanna McGeary discovered when she 
confided to a Boston banker that she 
rarely uses her two department-store 
charge cards. Wailed the astonished 
banker: “You're just not doing your part 
for the American economy.” 

The banker has a point. Since 1950 
while the U.S. population has grown 
44%, the total of consumer installment 
debt outstanding has multiplied more 
than twelve times, to roughly $179 bil- 
lion—and that does not include home- 
mortgage debt. If consumers in any 
month go into hock less rapidly than 
they did the month before, economists 
view their self-denial as a worrisome 
sign. And if Americans ever start to pay 
off old debts faster than they take on 
new ones, unsold merchandise piles up 
at an alarming rate 

That happened during the 1974-75 
recession. But since then economic re- 
covery has prompted a renewed willing- 
ness to incur debt—or perhaps the real 
sequence went the other way around. In 
any case, installment debt rose 10% in 
1976, and Salomon Brothers, a leading 
Wall Street investment house, predicts 
that it will shoot up 12% this year. Says 
Lacy Hunt, a vice president at Phila- 








delphia’s Fidelity Bank: “The 
ability of the consumer to take 
on more debt will be the un- 
derpinning of the economy in 
1977. This year is the year of 
consumer credit.” 

Dollar totals, however, are 
only one way to measure the 
growth of the Credit Society 
To graybeards raised in a cash 
economy, the proliferation of 
goods and services that can be 

bought with credit is even 
more startling. Houses, 
cars, furniture, appliances, 
airline tickets barely begin 
the list. Rents at the Prom- 
enade Apartments in Los An- 
geles, ski-lift tickets in Aspen, 
Colo., taxi rides in St. Louis, 
veterinary services in Jackson- 
ville, and treatment in the 
emergency rooms of Atlanta's 
hospitals can all be charged on 
credit cards. So can admission 
toa nudist camp in Yugoslavia, 
birth-control counseling by 
Planned Parenthood of Pitts- 
burgh and funerals conducted 
by the Parkside Memorial 
Chapel in New York City 

Culture, virtue and vice are all avail- 
able on credit. International Art Regis- 
try, an organization that authenticates 
art works, in the past six months has be- 
gun offering an Art Card on which pa- 
trons can charge up to half the price of a 
painting or sculpture, and take as long as 
five years to pay (at 15% interest). One 
California civil servant used the card to 
buy a Maxfield Parrish original that cost 
$14,000—equal to his annual salary. At 
Emory University in Atlanta, students 
can use credit cards to enroll for any eve- 
ning course—Spanish, fiction writing, 
belly dancing. Some churches in the 
same city let parishioners charge their 
annual pledges on credit cards 

Discreet Billing. In a less hallowed 
vein, several Las Vegas hotel-casinos is- 
sue their own credit cards to customers 
who visit several times a year. By show- 
ing his card, a holder can get a room 
when the hotel is ostensibly sold out (the 
card identifies him as a preferred cus- 
tomer entitled to a room the hotel holds 
in reserve) and then proceed to the ca- 
sino to pick up chips on credit. Although 
prostitution used to be the quintessential 
cash-in-advance business, the Cottontail 
Ranch, a legal brothel between Las Ve- 
gas and Reno, posts signs over each of its 
beds advertising its willingness to take 
Diners Club, Master Charge or Bank- 
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Americard. Some of New York’s “mas- 
sage parlors” accept credit cards too 
—discreetly billing customers in the 
name of nearby restaurants that for a fee 
let the parlors use their card imprinters 
and sales-draft forms 

Even people caught in the toils of 
the law can sometimes escape on cred- 
it. Master Charge holders can charge 
court fines in Erie, Pa., and one holder 
of a credit card from Citizens and South- 
ern National Bank in Atlanta got a 
loan to bail himself out of jail. In Bucks- 
port, Me., the law firm of Fellows, Kee 
& Nesbitt will let clients charge legal 
fees on BankAmericard or Master 
Charge ($35 for drawing a simple will; 
$300 for defending a client against 
charges of drunken driving). New York 
lawyer Jerome Meyers even accepts in- 
stallment payments of his $500 fee for 
handling the court work to have a debt- 
or declared bankrupt 

Loans for Loans. Credit itself. in 
a sense, can be bought on credit. Near- 
ly all banks now offer “overdraft” plans 
that allow a customer to take out a 
loan simply by writing a check for an 
amount larger than the cash balance 
he has in his account. The loan can eas- 
ily be used to make monthly payments 
on bills that the customer has run up 
on the same bank’s credit card 

No one really knows how many 
credit or charge cards are available, but 
many consumers accumulate 50 or so 
without trying especially hard. The 
world’s largest known assortment be- 
longs to Walter Cavanagh, 33, a bach- 
elor pharmacist in Los Altos, Calif., who 
collects credit cards the way other peo- 
ple collect stamps or coins. At last count 
he had 805 in his own name, plus an- 
other 50-odd en route to him and ap- 
plication forms for some 300 more (only 
J.J. Newberry, the variety-store chain 
has ever turned him down). Cavanagh 
who earns about $27,000 a year, gen- 
erally carries and uses only two of his 
cards, Diners Club and either Bank- 
Americard or Master Charge: he usu- 
ally keeps the rest of his collection 
locked away in a bank safe-deposit box 
In theory, however, if the credit limi 
tations on all his cards were added up 
he could run up bills totaling $9.3 mil- 
lion in a single month at restaurants 
stores, hotels, gas stations, car-rental 
agencies, nurseries, supermarkets 

The sending of credit cards to peo- 
ple who do not ask for them was oul- 
lawed by Congress seven years ago; too 
many thieves were stealing cards out of 
the mail and happily charging huge pur 
chases in the names of people who had 
no inkling of what was going on until 
they got the bills. But banks and other 
merchants of debt still vigorously adver 
tise services like “loan phones,” which 
can be called at night by borrowers too 
impatient to wait until the bank opens 
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in the morning. One of the current at- 
tractions: car buyers who a year or two 
ago could borrow for no more than 36 
months can now get 48-month loans 

Credit. once considered the privilege 
of the well-to-do, is being extended to 

and snapped up by—more and more 
lower-income people. Over the past dec- 
ade, the most explosive growth in the 
whole credit field has been recorded by 
the two big bank charge cards, Master 
Charge and BankAmericard. which will 
be renamed Visa next week. (The new 
name will apply to cards that have been 
issued under different names in 21 coun- 
tries, and it also subliminally suggests 
the passport to the good life.) 

Master Charge grew from 5.7 mil- 
lion cardholders who charged $312 mil- 
lion worth of purchases in 1967 to 40 
million holders—one out of every four 
adult Americans—who ran up bills of 
$13.5 billion last year. One major rea- 
son: banks deliberately offer the cards 
to many people who cannot meet the re- 
quirements of American Express and 
Diners Club for a minimum income of 
$10,000 a year. Chemical Bank in New 
York City says it “probably” will grant 
a Master Charge card to a person in his 
20s who has been employed for only six 
months and earns $8,000 a year 

Sudden Impulse. At the other end 
of the scale. some card companies are es- 
tablishing a hierarchy among their hold- 
ers. American Express, besides its fa- 
miliar green card, issued a gold card to 
clients who qualify to borrow $2,000 or 
more on their signatures. By checking a 
box on his American Express bill, a 
cardholder gets an instant loan. Carte 
Blanche has a gold card too; it is good 
for two years, unlike ordinary cards that 
have to be renewed annually 

As they get credit, people's buying 
habits change: on sudden impulse they 
pick up items they would never have 
bought if they had to pay cash. Explains 
Madi Ferencz, a senior product man- 
ager for Colgate-Palmolive Co. in New 
York: “Knowing I can charge an item, 
I say, ‘Oh well, the bill will not be com- 
ing in for another month.” * At one auc- 
tion, Ferencz dipped into her bank line 
of credit to make the winning bid of $500 
for a Persian rug. “I wasn’t planning on 
buying a rug, but this one came up ata 
fantastic price.” A walletful of credit 
cards also makes many a consumer feel 
like a big shot who can spend freely at 
posh restaurants. Says Roger Martin 
public relations manager of Windows on 
the World atop the World Trade Cen- 
ter in Manhattan: “If a person with a 
card sees a $35 bottle of wine on the 
list. afler one drink he'll decide to buy 
it. Shoot the works, baby! It’s funny 
money. not green hard cash 

Of course, as all debtors know, they 
must eventually settle their bills in green 
hard cash or have their credit cut off 
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CREDIT CARD PAYS FOR DOG'S TREATMENT IN NEW YORK 


NIGHT COURSES AT EMORY UNIVERSITY IN ATLANTA 








CARD COLLECTOR WALTER CAVANAGH 
Only one refusal. 


and, as the 17th-century English poet 
George Herbert observed, “He that has 
lost his credit is dead to the world.” So 
the U.S. has not quite become the cash- 
less society, but there are some hints of 
a less than brave new world aborning 
For the past three years, a Cornell Uni- 
versity faculty dining club has actually 
forbidden its customers to pay cash 
Professors are issued credit cards by 
the university and must use them in the 
club or eat somewhere else. The club is 
run by the Cornell School of Hotel Ad- 
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ministration, which apparently wants 
lo train its students for a world in 
which cash has become nearly obsolete 

About a third of the holders of bank 
credit cards pay their bills within 25 days 
and thus escape the interest charges 
equal to 18% a year that banks levy on 
cardholders who pay their accounts 
more slowly. Last May, however, Man- 
hattan’s Citibank began imposing a fee 
of 50¢ a month on the prompt payers 
Bank officials protested that they were 
losing money handling the quickly set- 
tled accounts. Be that as it may, the 
charge marks a vaguely Orwellian first 
customers now have to pay for the priv- 
ilege of nor using extended credit 

Fairly Prudent. For the most part. 
though, the Credit Society is less Orwell- 
ian than Galbraithian: a world of af- 
fluence. Since World War II, the U.S 
has shifted from being a nation of rent- 
ers to one in which the majority of all 
families own their own homes. Auto 
ownership has become almost universal 
(84% of all families), enjoyment of TV 
sets even more so (97% of all families 
have at least one), None of that would 
have been possible without easy credit 
A cash-on-the-barrelhead economy, if 
one can still be imagined, would be 
smaller and poorer, with less production, 
lower incomes, fewer jobs 

Worries that the economy would 
prove to be a house of cards built on un- 
collectible debt have largely disap- 
peared. Gerard Lareau, president of the 
Consumer Credit Counseling Service of 
Greater New York, offers some rules of 
thumb for individuals and families: 10% 
of take-home pay devoted to meeting in- 
stallment bills is “comfortable.” 15% to 


16% “manageable.” 20° or more dan- 
gerous “credit overload.” By these stan- 
dards, most Americans have been using 
credit fairly prudently: total installment 
debt currently is slightly less than 13% 
of total personal income 

The test came in the 1974-75 reces- 
sion, when credit delinquencies (bills 
overdue 30 days or more) rose to 2.8% 
of all consumer debt. Says Robert Sa- 
kowitz, president of Sakowitz Inc., a 
Houston-based chain of specialty stores 
“We probably wrote off more bad debts 
in 1974 than we ever have in all of our 
75 years of existence.” As the economy 
has recovered, the delinquency rate has 
dropped again to less than 2.4%. which 
does not worry lenders. 

But if consumer debt is no danger 
to the overall economy, life in the Cred- 
it Society still has its strains. Psycho- 
logically, puritan maxims—do not enjoy 
something until you have earned enough 
to pay for it; stay out of debt—maintain 
a strong hold on the American mind 
In a survey of consumers two years ago. 
pollsters for General Mills Inc. found 
that 60% of American families consid- 
ered “not being in debt” an important 
personal value; 45% identified “being 
completely out of debt” as a major goal 
for the future. And how did they face 
the fact that they might well never reach 
that goal? By redefining “debt.” To 
many, the word did not mean simply 
owing money but falling behind in the 
payments 

Many people still feel vaguely guilty 
about using credit heavily—especially, 
of course, when the bills come. Says 
Manhattan Psychologist Joyce Brothers 
“Credit buying is much like being 





What It Really Costs 


Credit counselors invariably bewail the willingness of con- 
sumers to take the first time-payment deal they are offered 
—and with good reason. To test the benefits of shopping 
around, TIME staffers in New England, the Midwest and the 
California- Nevada area asked various lenders what terms they 
would offer to a salesman who earned $20,000 a year and want- 
ed to borrow $2,000 to take his wife and two children on a va- 
cation. The salesman was assumed to be making mortgage 
payments on a $40,000 house, and to be paying $110 a month 
on an auto loan and $50 a month on department-store charge 
accounts. Conclusion: he would pay anything from 1% to 
22% effective annual interest on his vacation loan if he turned 
to legitimate creditors, 55% for ten weeks if he sought out a 
Las Vegas loan shark (borrow $2,000, repay $3,100—or else) 

The lowest rate was offered by a Pasadena savings and 
loan. If the salesman had $2,000 or more in a savings ac- 
count, he could borrow on his passbook and pay 1% more in in- 
terest on his loan than he received in interest on his savings 
The high-end 22% rate was quoted by a finance company in 
Los Angeles. Some rates in between 
LIFE INSURERS would lend the money at 5% to 8“¢ interest an- 
nually, if the salesman had built up a cash value of $2,000 or 
more ina policy. Since he would in effect be borrowing his own 
money, he could repay the principal whenever he felt like it, or 
not at all. In that case the $2,000 would be deducted from the 
proceeds paid to his beneficiaries when he died 
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CREDIT UNIONS would generally lend to a salesman-member 
at 12° annually. But if he belonged to Polaroid Corp.'s cred- 
it union, an annual refund of interest would reduce the real 
rate to 9.6%. Payments: about $80 a month for three years. 
BANKS offered strikingly varied terms on a straight in- 
stallment loan. In Boston, National Shawmut Bank would 
lend at 14% per year for 24 months (monthly payment 
$96.02). First National Bank of Boston would offer a “re- 
volving line of credit” with an indefinite repayment period 
and charge interest of 18% annually on the first $500 of 
unpaid balance, 12% on the rest. Minimum payment: $55 a 
month for 41 months. The First National Bank of Kansas 
City would lend for only one year, at 15.75%. Monthly pay- 
ment: $180 

FINANCE COMPANIES charged the highest rates. Typically. 
Household Finance Corp. would demand 18°% annually on a 
30-month loan. Monthly payment: $83.27 


One happy thought for the salesman 


though his loan 
would be unsecured—since a vacation cannot be foreclosed 
or repossessed—he would have little trouble getting it. Only 
one lender, People’s Finance Co. of Somerville, Mass., ex- 
pressed reluctance. If the salesman were salaried, he would 
get $1,000—the company’s maximum to anybody—at 18% in- 
terest. If he worked on commission, Manager Edmund Nad- 
daff would turn him down flat. Why? Like many people in 
the business, Naddaff has his own intriguing theory: a com- 
mission salesman. he says, is likely to be “manic-depressive 
as a person” and thus a poor credit risk 
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drunk. The buzz happens immediately, 
and it gives you a lift, the feeling that 
you don’t care about your problems. The 
hangover comes the day after.” 

Socially, the credit card is rapidly re- 
placing the checkbook as a weapon in 
marital wars. Credit has given each 
spouse a method of concealing spend- 
ing from the other until it is too late to 
do anything about it. Charlottesville, 
Va., Psychiatrist Richard Garnett says 
he sees many cases in which a wife runs 
up huge charge-account bills as a way 
of getting even with her husband for 
some real or imagined slight. A husband. 
of course, can achieve the same result 
by.treating himself and some boon com- 
panions to frequent three-martini “busi- 
ness” lunches and charging them on his 
American Express card. 

Whether overuse of credit causes 
marital strife, or vice versa, the com- 
bination often leads to a sequence well 
known to bill collectors and lawyers: 
debt defaults, followed by divorce, fol- 
lowed by bankruptcy, Oddly, say credit 
people, it rarely works the other way 
around; if a debt-ridden couple can 
patch up the marital quarrel, they usu- 
ally can work out a way to clear up bills 
and return to solvency too. In other 
words, the family that pays together, 
slays together. 

Real Victims. Financially, the 
Credit Society has its outcasts and vic- 
tims. For all the vigor with which lend- 
ers push credit, some people find they 
cannot get any. Janet Brooks, 30, paid 
cash for all her major purchases for her 
first nine years after graduating from 
Wayne State University in Detroit be- 
cause she feared she lacked the self-dis- 
cipline to handle credit. Now, as co- 
owner of a recently founded catering 
business, she needs credit; the business 
cannot borrow unless Miss Brooks and 
her partner, another single woman, 
prove their personal creditworthiness 
Says Janet: “I've tried Master Charge, 
Carte Blanche, Diners Club, local stores, 
you name it. I walk into a store and ap- 
ply for a charge account; I get back a no- 
tice that my credit has been refused be- 
cause I have no credit history.” 

The real victims of the credit system 
are those who plunge into debt over their 
heads. By most estimates they constitute 
no more than 5% ofall credit buyers, but 
their numbers seem to be growing. Only 
a handful are true “crediholics”—people 
who get some kind of excitement about 
always being in debt and in a bind about 
paying bills. Most simply yield to the 
temptation to overspend. 

The temptation-prone come from 
all income levels. One client of New 
York's Community Credit Counseling 
Service made $80,000 a year as a bro- 
kerage-house partner and counted on re- 
ceiving a $300,000 inheritance, so he 
ran up bills of more than $150,000. Still 
waiting for the inheritance, he is now 
spending almost half his income to pay 
off under an extended plan at $3.100 a 
month. In Los Angeles. Kenneth Breck- 
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enridge, 42, a mail sorter, and his wife 
Genevieve, a teacher in the Head Start 
program, found themselves paying 
$1,178 of their combined $1,450 month- 
ly income to clear up credit bills. Says 
Breckenridge: “I found credit hard to re- 
sist even when I didn’t need it. Bene- 
ficial Finance would send me something 
in the mail saying, ‘You're good for 
$500 right now. You didn’t even have 
to go to the office, just sign the card 
and send it in. I went to Vegas on 
one of our anniversaries like that.” 

The common denominator of debt- 
ors in trouble is a kind of economic il- 
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literacy. Some live up to the limit of in- 
comes that are suddenly reduced by 
layoffs or illness. Many ignore the ex- 
tent to which inflation is reducing their 
ability to charge luxuries by raising the 
price of necessities. Most delinquent 
debtors never even add up what they 
owe until they are forced to, and then 
they are stunned by the totals. When 
Kevin White, 33, a fireman, and his wife 
Sharon, 30, a dental assistant, turned to 
the Consumer Credit Counseling Service 
of Greater New York in 1975, Sharon 
thought they owed about $5,000 to 
$8,000; Kevin guessed $8,000 to $10,000 
The actual total: $13,900. 

Delinquents can get a debt-consol- 
idation loan from a bank or finance com- 
pany, but credit counselors generally ad- 
vise against it. True, the debtor will 
reduce his monthly bills, since he will 
usually be replacing several short-term 
loans with a single longer-term debt. 
But, says New York’s Gerard Lareau, 
“what happens is that the debtor will 
have one monthly payment of $150 or 
so instead of the $250 he paid before. 
He'll think he has $100 a month more 
to spend and he'll start using his credit 
cards again.” 

A better alternative is to turn to one 
of the 170-odd nonprofit community 
credit counseling services. The services 
make the debtor sign an agreement to 
take on no more credit and to hand over 
all his charge cards. Often a counselor 
will scissor the cards to pieces before 
the debtor's eyes. The service then ne- 
gotiates extended repayment of the 
loans and collects a fixed monthly pay- 
ment from the debtor that it parcels out 
among the creditors. 

Bankruptcy Pain. Though such ser- 
vices do enable debtors to clear up their 
bills, the process is very far from pain- 
less. Delinquent debtors suffer a sharp 
reduction in their standard of living and 
a shame so severe that many do not want 
their names used. An example is an At- 
lanta father of four who is struggling to 
pay off a debt of $23,700, most of which 
he charged while he had a $20,000-a- 
year job in the marketing division of 
Lockheed. Laid off in 1972, he now earns 
$12,000 annually in the management 
training division of Georgia Power Co. 
He has been forced to moonlight by 
teaching part time at a community col- 
lege, and to make his eldest son pay $135 
a month toward the groceries. Says the 
debtor: “It took time for the kids to un- 
derstand that we couldn't charge things 
My wife was resentful because I was the 
one who had been managing the ac- 
counts. Not being able to pay bills af- 
fected her physically and mentally; she 
didn’t want to face friends. We eat a lot 
of hot dogs, and I haven't had a new 
suit for two years.” 

The end of the line for overburdened 
debtors is bankruptcy court. In fiscal 
1976, which ended June 30, the Supreme 
Court counted 211,348 U.S. personal 
bankruptcies—slightly less than the 
year before, but up 25% from 1974. One 
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“Do you accept cash?” 


reason for the rise: bankruptcy Is losing 
its old stigma in the Credit Society, Some 
consumer advocates actually promote 
bankruptcy as a way for debt-harried 
people to get a fresh start 

Bankruptcy comes in two varieties 
The milder is a proceeding under Chap- 
ter 13 of the federal Bankruptcy Act in 
which a federal district court acts rath- 
er like a consumer counseling service 
[It fixes a monthly amount that the debt- 
or can pay, collects that sum and par- 
cels it out among creditors according to 
an extended repayment plan. Straight 
bankruptcy is a more drastic proceeding 
a court-appointed trustee takes charge 
of the debtor's assets, subject to certain 
exemptions, sells them and distributes 
the money among creditors 

Only the Clothes. This procedure 
has one big advantage for the bankrupt 
any debts that cannot be paid are sim- 
ply wiped out. It also has a huge draw- 
back: states set the rules governing how 
much property a bankrupt can hold on 
to, and they vary wildly. California al- 
lows a bankrupt to keep a house in which 
the debtor has an equity of $30,000 or 
less. Thus, a bankrupt could keep an 
$80,000 house on which he had a $50,000 
mortgage (though he would have to keep 
up the payments). Texas with rare ex- 
ceptions permits a bankrupt to hold on 
toa car and house of any value. New Jer- 
sey, on the other hand, forces the sale 
of all bankrupts’ houses, and will let a 
debtor hang on to only $1,000 worth of 
furniture and clothing 

Once a debtor has declared bank- 
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ruptcy, he cannot do so 
again for six years. So lend- 
ers frequently offer new 
credit to a bankrupt. know- 
ing that their bills cannot be 
canceled again soon. Last 
December David and Sally 
Resnick of Des Plaines, IIl.. 
filed for a straight bank- 
ruptcy: before their case 
could even be heard. a de- 
partment store to which 
they owed several hundred 
dollars that will never be 
paid sent them a shiny new 
charge card 

Besides defaulted debt- 
ors, the Credit Society has 
many other discontented 
citizens: people who can- 
not understand the terms 
of a time-payment contract: 
buyers infuriated by billing 
errors; consumers, especial- 
ly women, who believe they 
have been denied credit for 
capricious reasons. Ifroni- 
cally, by making credit 
seem essential to comfort- 
able living. lenders have 
sharpened the grievances of 
all these groups enough to 
make them a potent polit- 
ical force. Responding to 
their gripes, Congress in the 
past nine years has enacted 
five laws to strengthen the hand of debt- 
ors in dealing with creditors, and it will 
consider some tough new legislation this 
session. 

Among the requirements of the re- 
cent laws: creditors must spell out in- 
terest, financing and other charges. A 
department store, for example, must in- 
form buyers that the interest charge of 
14° a month on the unpaid balance in 
a revolving-credit account amounts to 
18% a year. Debtors may withhold pay- 
ment of a bill they believe to be incor- 
rect, and the creditor must explain the 
billing within 90 days. A credit card- 
holder is liable for only $50 in purchas- 
es that someone else charges on a lost 
or stolen card. If a merchant or lender 
turns down an application for credit, he 
must say why. People may not be de- 
nied credit because of sex. race or na- 
uonal origin. A bank, finance company 
or other lender that buys an installment 
contract from a merchant—in legal par- 
lance, a “holder in due course”—may 
not demand payment for defective goods 
that the merchant refuses to repair or 
replace 

The most important legislative push 
this year will be an effort to police col- 
lection agencies. A bill to place them 
under federal regulation passed the 
House last year but died in committee 
in the Senate. It will be revived this year 
It is a needed piece of legislation, the 
practices of some bill collectors are sull 
outrageous. 

Collectors protest that the majority 
of them operate ethically, and anyway 
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they are subject to increasingly stringent 
state laws that have driven many strong- 
arm operators out of business. By one es- 
timate, the number of collection agen- 
cies in the U.S. has been cut by 20% in 
the past decade. to 5,000 now. Florida. 
Georgia and Texas do not even allow 
the attachment of wages 

Yet debtors and state regulators still 
tell harrowing tales of incessant phone 
calls, visits to employers, collection no- 
tices deliberately made up to look like 
court documents. A particularly vicious 
ploy, reported from a Florida legal aid 
attorney: a woman is warned by a neigh- 
bor that she had better rush to the emer- 
gency room of a local hospital, because 
her child has had an accident. She is 
met at the hospital's entrance. not by a 
doctor but by a bill collector who had 
phoned the neighbor. He tells her that 
no accident has occurred—but now, 
about that overdue payment 

Though federal regulation should 
help to end these remaining abuses. 
passing laws in general is not a full an- 
swer to credit problems. Credit coun- 
selors assert that much of the legisla 
tion of recent years has been ineffective 
because most consumers do not know 
their rights under the laws. That points 
to a broader problem. Borrowers in gen- 
eral are appallingly ignorant of the basic 
economics of credit. Says Boston Debt 
Counselor Mel Stiller: “People are not 
taught in school how to use credit and 
how to do family financial planning 
They just never learn how to survive in 
modern economics.” 

Sample Budgets. As an example 
of what could be done, many educators 
point to a “Contemporary Family Life” 
course originated by Cliff Allen, 38, at 
Parkrose High School in Portland, Ore 
Students pair off in simulated marriages 
and draw up sample family budgets 
Among other things, says Allen, a for- 
mer football coach, “we have the kids 
simulate buying a number of things on 
credit, ranging from household furniture 
and appliances to a car to the house it- 
self. But before they purchase the items, 
we have them do an analysis of the dif- 
ferent forms of credit.” One result: those 
students who are planning real marriag- 
es soon “get depressed and even bellig- 
erent” as they learn the costs of fulfill- 
ing their dreams 

It is a blow to romance. perhaps 
but a valuable lesson in reality. On bal- 
ance, the advantages of widespread easy 
credit far outweigh its drawbacks: ma- 
terially, in the form of a richer society, 
psychologically. in the ability to satisfy 
impulse and indulge expansive moods 
Consumers do need some further legal 
protection against credit abuses. and 
they need much more counseling in 
the techniques and costs of borrowing 
But in the end, no one can protect the 
crediholic from himself. Hedonistic 
though it is, the Credit Society re- 
serves its greatest rewards for those 
who practice that most puritan virtue 
self-discipline 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
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Salem Lights now come ina new longer length. 


Longs smokers. 

Now you can enjoy a 
low tar cigarette with 
Salem taste, too. 





Suddenly from Datsun: 
A sporty car with everything but 


Exit dull, sluggish economy cars. 
Enter Datsun’s spicy 
CQy | 200SK Sweet 
7 handling, Tasty 
7 appointments. And 
[7 no bitter price to- 
¥//) swallow, Enjoy. 
' Fun and frugal 
5-s 


Datsun’s 200-SX ‘Sports 


a 5-speed transmission which 
works like overdrive. So it not only 
zips easily around traffic, it saves 
wear and tear on the engine. 

About the engine: it's the 2-liter 
single overhead cam kind. The kind 
sports cars are made of. All of which 
makes a perfect match for the steel 
belted radials, front disc brakes and 
road-hugging SX suspension. 
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a sports car price. 


Extras, yes. Extra cost, no 

- AM/FM multiplex stereo radio. 

- Steel belted radial tires 

- Tachometer 

+ Fully crags bucket seats ~ 
Cut-pile cai meting 

- Electric rear window defogger 

- Tinted glass 

- Electric clock 

- Sporty 5-speed ge: 


- Power-assist front ie brakes 


These and other high standards are 
all included in the low sticker price: 
under $4500. (Manufacturer's Sug- 
gested Retail Price not including des- 
tination charges, taxes, license or title 


_ fees and optional tape stripe and mag- 
bg _ type wheel cover package.) 


Tough sport. 
‘Solid, all-steel unibody is but one 


"ciclo of how the Datsun 200-SX 


is put together to stay together. 

Fact is, it’s tough all over. Because 
when we made this fun little car, we 
made sure of one thing. 

The fun would last. 

Suddenly it’s going to dawn on you. 














When Pearl puts on a spread for six 
she puts it in the laundry room, honey. 


Because White-Westinghouse makes the Don't air dirty laundry in public, darlin: 
only full-size washer-dryer units that stack up, 


Tuck these 27” rascals behind a door or 
or hide side by side under a counter. 


under a counter and use that room for a family 
These trim-looking things do a room, or whatever. (Both come in white, 
full-size load goldtone, coppertone or avocado, for when 


‘ . : you do see them.) 
These new generation washers are front . 


loaders, so they tumble fabrics clean, lifting and They build them like they used to. 
dipping them 52 times a minute and use 34% They build them solid. And they back 

less water and 67% less detergent and bleach them with Sure Service® wherever you live in 
than top loaders doing the same job. And these _ the U.S.A. Don’t worry about the transmission 
have a built-in scale, so you can wash a full wearing out— it doesn’t have one. So if you 
load, or cut down on water for a small load. want a laundry you can live with, listen to Pearl. 


WY whitewestinghouse 


We still build them like we used to. 
One of the White Consolidated Industries. Yel 








UNION PICKETS IN WASHINGTON URGING STRONG STAND AGAINST STEEL COMPANIES 
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Lifetime Security in Steel? 


In an era of high wages and high un 
employment, American workers gener- 
ally worry far less about the size of their 
paychecks than about whether those 
checks will keep coming. Responding to 
that anxiety, union leaders are putting 
job security high on their bargaining 
agenda—and last week I.W. Abel, pres- 
ident of the United Steelworkers, decid- 
ed to go all the way. At Washington's 
Shoreham Americana Hotel, he opened 
his last round of contract talks in basic 
steel (he is 68 and will retire in June) 
As militant Steelworkers, fearful of a 
sellout to the industry, picketed outside, 
Abel announced that the union's goal 
will be nothing less than lifetime secu- 
rity. His definition: “A job for life; a de- 
cent, respectable income for life.” 

Bold Idea. Does that mean the 
Steelworkers intend to import to the U.S 
the Japanese idea of guaranteed employ 
ment with the same company from ap 
prenticeship to grave? No one can say 
the union has yet to figure out how to 
put its bold idea into practice. Steelwork 
ers Special Counsel Elliot Bredhoff con 
cedes that the whole concept “is rather 
nebulous. We'll be exploring all ideas 
About the only thing that is certain is 
the demand will not lead to a strike 
when contracts covering 337.600 work 
ers at the Big Ten steel companies ex 
pire July 31. The talks will be conduct- 
ed under the Experimental Negotiating 
Agreement. an earlier and no less in- 
teresting Abel-sponsored innovation. It 
provides that if there is no agreement 
by April 20, the dispute will be submit- 
ted to binding arbitration 

The Steelworkers’ overriding inten- 
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tion is to do away with layoffs to every 
possible extent. To that end, presidents 
of union locals in basic steel last week 


suggested some possible components of 


a lifetime-security plan. They include 
negotiating a 32-hour week at 40 hours 
pay, making more unionists eligible for 
a special 13-week “extended vacation’ 
program, pulling some restrictions on 
overtime and banning millowners from 
contracting out work, such as construc- 
tion, that could be performed in house 
by Steelworkers’ members. The aim 
more workers will be needed to turn out 
any given tonnage of steel, so fewer lay- 
offs will be necessary, and mill bosses 
can guarantee employment to workers 
who have reached a certain seniority (20 
years’ service, the union has hinted) 
Bredhoff speculates that a lifetime-se- 
curity plan could be funded by an in- 
dustry-wide pool, providing paychecks 
even for workers whose employer goes 
out of business 


ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


Surprisingly, some industry officials 
have dropped vague hints that the life- 
time-security idea may not be totally out 
of reach. Officially, however, the steel 
bosses held their tongues. J. Bruce John- 
ston, vice president of U.S. Steel and 
chief negotiator for the Big Ten com- 
panies, did say that any rise in labor 
costs would push up the price of steel 
Abel's reply: “Pricing is one thing we 
don’t get involved with here.” 

Bargaining Ploy. Lifetime security 
has some precedents in American so 
ciety. College professors earn tenure 
East Coast longshoremen are guaran- 
teed pay for 2,080 hours of work a year 
printers on some newspapers have been 
promised lifetime jobs in exchange for 
their acquiescence to automation. A 
number of industries in Europe are also 
experimenting with  lifetime-security 
plans. Says one Steelworkers’ officer 
with more than a touch of hyperbole 
‘Members of management can plan 
their lives on the basis of an assured in- 
come. Steelworkers should be able to do 
that too.” 

The rejoinder is that in an up-and- 
down economy employers simply need 
many fewer workers at some times than 
at others. Says Jack Meyer, acting as- 
sistant director of the Federal Council 
on Wage and Price Stability: “In a ba- 
sically free-market economy, there is no 
such thing as lifetime security.” Wall 
Street Steel Analyst George A. Kuhn 
reich dismisses Abel's announcement as 
‘a bargaining ploy. Otherwise the cost 
would break the companies. Lifetime se- 
curity would be particularly expensive 
in a down year, and steel is the most cy 
clical industry there is 

Perhaps. But greater—if not lifetime 

security will also be an issue in 1977 
bargaining in the construction, tele 
phone, coal, railroad and other indus 
tries, involving 4.9 million workers in 
all. Having achieved comfortable wages 
for many of their workers—Stcelwork- 
ers, for example, average $8.11 an hour 

union leaders are now oul to protect 
those wages from the threat of layoff 
The Steelworkers themselves may well 
have to settle for far less than lifetime se- 
curity this year. But if so, they will be 
back in 1980 under Abel's successor 
Lloyd McBride, arguing for an idea 
whose time they think has come 





McBRIDE, JOHNSTON & ABEL JOKING BEFORE START OF NEGOTIATIONS 























ENERGY 


PRICES 


After the Chill Comes the Bitter Bill 


It is like paying for punishment. Af- 
ter suffering through weeks of numbing 
winterkill, Americans are now receiving 
the highest fuel bills in the history of 
staying warm. Nationally, heating bills 
are expected to be up an average of 45% 
over last year if cold weather continues. 
a still stiff 35° if temperatures moder- 
ate. The average U.S. household will 
spend $270 to $290 for the October- 
March season, v. $200 last year, and the 
total national home-heating bill could 
rise to $19 billion by the time March goes 
—or does not go—out like a lamb. In 
January, consumer prices generally 
surged 10% on an annual basis, the 
sharpest spurt in 18 months; some fuel 
prices rose even more (see chart). Those 
figures were collected before the worst 
of the cold weather and do not reflect 
the full inflation in heating bills. 

National averages are held down by 
lower costs in the nation’s warmer ar- 
eas, and conceal what aghast homeown- 
ers in places hit hardest by the Big 
Freeze discover when they open their 
latest statement from the local utility 
Frank Joseph, editor of a Washington 
oil trade journal, saw his January bill 
more than double, to $161. Chicagoan 
Louisa McPharlin shelled out $328 for 
oil heating and had to forgo other ex- 
penditures, “like decorating the house.” 
Roger Young, a 31-year-old New York 
City securities analyst, got a $320 Jan- 
uary bill from Consolidated Edison for 
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his six-bedroom Westchester home, 
even though he used less gas and elec- 
tricity than a year ago. 

Lower-income people and the elder- 
ly are suffering most. St. Paul resident 
Ernest Wallin, 72, complains: “Our util- 
ity bills have gotten so high that we are 
having to go into our savings to pay 
them.” In some cases, fuel bills are near- 
ing or exceeding mortgage payments. In 
South Chicago, Betty Nelson, a mother 
of five children, got a $198 pas bill, 
far larger than her mortgage payment 
of $130. 

Lucky New England. Normally en- 
ergy-poor New England is the only 
freeze-hit area that is escaping monu- 
mental bill increases. It is heated almost 
entirely with oil, which was in plentiful 
though expensive supply before the cold 
weather hit. As temperatures dropped, 
reserves began running down. Two 
weeks ago the Government changed the 
rules of a complicated subsidy program 
in order to help New England oil whole- 
salers buy expensive foreign oil, rebuild 
supplies and hold consumer bills steady, 
Heating-oil prices are up only 2¢ to 3¢ 
per gal. 

Elsewhere, householders have been 
hit by a double whammy. They must 
burn more fuel—as much as 23% more 
in the case of oil—to keep away the chill 
And prices are rising, even though do- 
mestic oil and natural gas are still under 
federal control. Retail fuel-oil prices are 





up about 10% from a year ago. One rea- 
son: dealers can raise prices to cover the 
costs of importing foreign oil—and the 
US. is now getting a record 44% of its 
petroleum from abroad. The Federal 
Power Commission last year allowed the 
top price of natural gas piped across 
state lines to jump from 52¢ per 1,000 
cu. fl. to $1.44, in an effort to prompt 
more production. The Emergency Nat- 
ural Gas Act passed this month permits 
gas-short areas to buy from surplus ar- 
eas at uncontrolled prices, and Eastern 
utilities are paying as much as $2.76 for 
gas piped in from California. 

Utility officials are already bracing 
for howls from consumers and _politi- 
cians when they report first-quarter 
profits that have been swollen by high- 
er sales at higher prices. David Sked- 
gell, vice president of the American Gas 
Association, concedes thal some profits 





will be “pretty stupendous.” But. he says. 
they will drop in the second quarter, be- 
cause gas that is normally sold then is 
being used up now. Wall Street analysts 
expect profits of gas distributors for all 
1977 to rise no more than 20%. But some 
companies are moving to blur any im- 
age of greed that consumers might get 
Rochester Gas and Electric Corp. is re- 
funding $10 to each of its 153,000 gas- 
heating customers, and Brooklyn Union 
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Gas Co. plans to deduct $12 to $15 from 
homeowners’ bills in March and April 

Congress is also moving to help con- 
sumers. The Senate Budget Committee 
has approved a $300 million appropri- 
ation for the Community Services Ad- 
ministration, to be dispensed through 
the states in the form of payments as 
high as $250 to help needy families pay 
fuel bills. But the measure’s fate is 
uncertain 

Another plan circulating in the Fed- 
eral Energy Administration calls for or- 
dering gas distributors to insulate their 
customers’ homes and add the cost to 
fuel bills. That would be far too dicta- 
torial, but some form of federal encour- 
agement for better home insulation 
seems in order. An FEA official calcu- 
lates that $8.3 billion invested in ade- 
quately insulaung 34 million gas-heat- 
ed homes would save 1.2 trillion cu. ft 
of natural gas a year, equal in energy 
value to the output of 39 major nuclear 
power plants, and eventually save home- 
owners money 


SUPPLY 


Facing Double Trouble 


The oil and gas industry was jolted 
last week by bad legal news that in- 
volved drilling below two widely sep- 
arated stretches of water. The Govern- 
ment voiced deep suspicion that major 
companies are not producing as much 
natural gas as they could from beneath 
the Gulf of Mexico, and a federal judge 
issued an order that will in effect fore- 
stall drilling for oil off the coasts of Long 
Island and New Jersey 

In the gas matter, Interior Secretary 
Cecil Andrus announced that an eleven- 
day probe of allegations that companies 
were hoarding gas on fields leased from 
the Government had raised enough 
questions to warrant a full-scale inves- 
ligation of the industry's production 
practices. The study found that output 
in four of the five fields examined was 
36% below the maximum production 
rate, and that many readily drillable gas 
reservoirs remained untapped. If the in- 
vestigation uncovers evidence of illegal- 
ity—for example, deliberate falsification 
of records of reserves—the case could 
be turned over to the Justice Depart- 
ment for possible action. 

Dismaying Delay. Though Andrus 
said that the untapped gas in the fields 
would have helped ease the winter's gas 
shortage, he declined to judge the pro- 
ducers. Still, he vowed to push them to 
boost output. Noting that his depart- 
ment has the power to cancel leases. An- 
drus said: “I am prepared to order pro 
duction.” The major leaseholders, such 
as Texaco and Continental Oil, denied 
any wrongdoing and promised to coop- 
erate fully with the investigators 

In Brooklyn, Federal Judge Jack B 
Weinstein voided the Government's sale 
last August of 93 oil-drilling leases on 
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the Atlantic shelf to private companies 
for $1.1 billion. In response to a suit by 
local politicians and conservationists, 
Weinstein ruled that the statements on 
environmental impact issued by former 
Secretary of Interior Thomas Kleppe 
were a “charade.” According to the 
judge, the statements failed to discuss 
adequately such considerations as 
whether tankers or pipelines would be 
used to bring oil ashore or where on- 
shore storage depots and processing 
plants would be located. 





SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR CECIL ANDRUS 
Prepared to push for production. 


The oil firms holding the leases ex- 
pressed dismay. Shell Oil charged that 
the delay “further jeopardizes the eco- 
nomic security of the nation.” What 
happens next is unclear. The Interior 
Department can either appeal the rul- 
ing, possibly rewrite the impact state- 
ment, or call the deal off and return the 
money to the companies. Whatever it 
does, last week's decision is certain to 
delay production in the Atlantic for at 
least several years 


BOOKS 


Spanking the Sisters 


Who is to blame for the world’s soar- 
ing petroleum prices? The vast majority 
of consumers and experts alike would 
readily answer: OPEC. During the past 
four years, the eleven-nation Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
has more than quintupled oil prices, rais- 
ing the present tag to about $13 a barrel 

Now a distinguished U‘S. oil econ- 
omist has challenged that assumption 
In an impressively documented book ti- 
tled The Control of Oil, just published 
by Pantheon Books, Dr. John M. Blair 
argues that the real culprits are the ma- 
jor international oil companies, known 
familiarly as the Seven Sisters (Exxon, 
Mobil, Standard Oil Co. of California, 
Texaco, Gulf, Royal Dutch Shell, and 
British Petroleum). In Blair's view, the 
companies actually aided and abetted 
the OPEC increase, while pleading help- 
lessness to their price-gouged public. “A 
form of bilateral symbiotic oligopoly” is 
the author's complicated if caustic term 
to describe the relationship between the 
oil “majors” and OPEC 

Diligent Crusader. In the 1974 
Senate investigation into the causes of 
the oil embargo, similar charges of oil 
company profiteering were briefly aired 
and then forgotten. Blair has produced 
a 441-page work that is not so easily 
brushed aside. Until his retirement in 
1970, he was one of Washington's most 
diligent and crusading economists. Cor- 
porate executives who were exposed to 
his withering questions in congressional 
hearings often regarded him as an anti- 
business radical. Actually, he was ded- 
icated to reasserting the force of a free 
market, which he felt had been curtailed 
by the economic power of a handful of 
huge corporations. From 1957 until 
1970, Blair was chief economist of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly, and helped expose price fix- 
ing and questionable interlocking rela- 
Uionships in the drug and petroleum 
industries. 

Control reflects his years of probing 
the inner workings of the oil industry 


The Cruelest Month 


The National Weather Service last 
week made it official. After consulting 
informal temperature records kept by 
such oldtimers as Thomas Jefferson, 
Henry Thoreau and Noah Webster, the 
service announced that January in the 
eastern two-thirds of the country was 


the coldest month in 177 years. If tem- 
peratures through March run only mod- 
erately below normal, said the weather- 


men, the nation will have a true 

Bicentennial winter: the most shivery 

since the founding of the Republic 
Other figures documented how cru- 


el a case of frostbite the January chill 
gave the economy. Industrial production 
in January fell a full percentage point. 
the biggest drop in two years. Housing 
starts dropped 27% nationally from 
their December level and as much as 
62% in the North Central states, where 
the cold was especially fierce. Auto 
plants assembled 15% fewer cars in Jan- 
uary than in December, As tempera- 
tures have moderated and energy short- 
ages have eased slightly, some signs of 
revival have appeared: auto sales, for ex- 
ample, rose sharply in the first ten days 
of February. But it will still be a long 
hard pull into spring 



































MENTAL. 


—John Barkham 


“An intriguing synthesis of 
sound historical data with 
trained psychological in- 
sight.”—Bruce Mazlish, author 
of James and John Stuart Mill 


“A great book which honors 
its subject, its form and its 
author."'"—Boston Globe 


“Takes us closer to the core 
of Lawrence than any previ- 
ous biography.” 

—Time Magazine 


“We are not likely to get as 

thorough and judicious a 
biography of T.E. Lawrence 
for some time.""—front page 
review, New York Times 
Book Review 


“Thoroughly researched 
...an engrossing story.” 
—Leon Edel 





Ilustrated, $15.00 
at all bookstores 
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ROOTS is a beginning. There's more 
For the inside story on African culture, 
politics, economics and business 
subscribe to AFRICA MAGAZINE 

The most widely read news magazine 
on Africa. Produced by Africans 










“ [believe in 
the area of media, of journal- 
ism, I really don't know a 
better publication than 
AFRICA MAGAZINE.” 
~ Alex Haley 


















Also see: 





AFRICA WOMAN 
MAGAZINE 


AFRICA YEARBOOK & 
WHO'S WHO 1977 


OFFICIAL FESTAC SOUVENIR BOOK 


Yes, I want to subscribe to AFRICA. ! enclose T1-77 § 
$30.00 for 24 issues of AFRICA MAGAZINE 
$18.00 for 12 issues of AFRICA WOMAN 
$40.00 pes copy of AFRICA YEARBOOK & WHO'S WHO 1977 
$15.00 per copy of FESTAC 77 
TO: AFRICA JOURNAL LTD 
54 West 82nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 10024 
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From the very beginnings of the inter- 
national oil trade in the 1920s, Blair dis- 
covered a pattern of price fixing and 
cozy marketing arrangements by which 
the big companies divided up the world 
for their own gain and tried to ruin any 
small independent firm that sought to 
cul prices or intrude on their turf. No 
other industry, Blair implied, so depend 
ed on bribes and payoffs 

When Opec abruptly tripled oil 
prices in the wake of the 1973 October 
War, the big multinational oil firms 
meekly surrendered, Blair makes the 
much-disputed assertion that the com- 
panies could have employed their own 
control over marketing. transportation 
and refining to try to break the price. In- 
stead, he says, the oil giants raised their 
own prices to even higher levels. In chart 
after chart in his book, he cites the sud- 
den surge in the Seven Sisters’ profits 
Blair also charges that the big compa 
nies actually helped prop up the OPEC 
price by cutting back on production at 
times, most notably in the fall of 1975, 
when an oil glut was causing price weak- 
ness in Western Europe 

Blair proposes a tough remedy. At 
present, the big companies control each 
stage of the petroleum process: pump- 
ing, transport, refining, marketing. Blair 
would break them up into companies 
specializing in only one phase of the pe 
troleum process. Ideally, each company 
would then haggle over price each time 
the oil changed hands and would thus 
unleash free-market forces that would 
push prices down 

OPEC Strength. Many oil econo- 
mists disagree, because the realities of 
the oil industry have changed drastically 
in the past few years; in their view, 
breaking up the oil companies would 
fragment an efficient industry and pos- 
sibly push prices still higher. In gener- 
al, Blair's book is the advocacy of a spe- 
cial viewpoint rather than a balanced 
overall survey. Most important, Blair 
seems to underestimate the true power 
of OPEC. When first created by the oil- 
producing countries in 1960 as a coun- 
terweight to the then all-powerful com- 
panies, OPEC was indeed ineffectual. But 
it gained strength rapidly, and many of 
its member countries have nationalized 
the Seven Sisters’ holdings. Says M.LT 
Oil Economist Morris A. Adelman 
‘The oil companies are now hired hands 
who supply their services. It's the OPEC 
governments who are running the show 
and taking the rest of the world to the 
cleaners. To blame the oil companies 
for it is wide of the mark.” Adds Wal- 
ter J. Levy, an eminent international pe- 
troleum consultant: “The winds of 
change have shifted power away from 
the oil companies and placed it firmly 
in the hands of the producing countries.” 

Unfortunately, Blair cannot contin- 
ue the argument, Last December, short- 
ly after completing the marathon grind 
of writing Conrrol (it contains 789 ex- 
planatory notes), he died at 62 of a heart 
attack at his Florida home 
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How many times have you wanted to watch was something on TV you wanted to see? 


two shows that are on at the same time? Well, Sony’s Betamax handles that one also 
Well, now you can By setting an automatic timer, you can actually 
3ecause Sony's remarkable Betamax — videotape something while you're not there. Then 

available in console (shown) or deck which hooks when you are there, once again you can play 

up to any TV set—can actually videotape some- back a tape of the show you would have missed 


thing off one channel while 
you re watching another 
channel. Then, when you're 
finished watching one show, 
all you do is push some 
buttons and you see a tape 
of the show you would 
have missed 

Another question. How 
many times have you had to 
go somewhere, or do some- 
thing, at a time when there 


Our one-hour tapes, 
are reusable — just record 
over them, and use them 
over and over again 

Sony's Betamax. Who 
said you couldn't have it 
both ways? 


BETAMAX’ 
“IT’S ASONY.” 





Model LY 1901 Videotape Recorder Pia 
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MERIT adds MERIT 100s—Enriched Flavor: 
breakthrough applied to |OOmm length. 


The MERIT breakthrough 
technology that produced a whole new 
taste standard in low tar smoking has 
now been applied to a 1OOmm cigarette. 

New MERIT 100’s. Only 12 mg. tar. 
Yet packed with ‘Enriched Flavor’ 
tobacco. Tobacco fortified with certain 
key flavor-rich ingredients isolated in 
cigarette smoke and proven to deliver 
taste way out of proportion to tar. 

If you smoke but haven't chosen to 
take advantage of the MERIT 
breakthrough because you prefer a 
longer length cigarette, you ll be 
interested. 


Kings: 8 mg‘‘tar,’ 0.5 mg. nicotine av, per cigarette, FIC Report Dec: 7¢ 
100's:12 mg! ‘tar! ’0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





Because now you have your MERIT, 
too. Read the test results for yourself. 


Test Data Conclusive 
New 12 mg. tar MERIT 100’s were 


taste-tested against a number of major 
100mm brands rangingfrom 17 mg. to 
19 mg. tar. 

Thousands of smokers were tested. 
The results: overall, they liked the taste 
of MERIT 100’s as much as the higher 
tar 100mm brands tested. 

MERIT and MERIT MENTHOL. 
King Size and new 100's. 

The taste barrier for low tar smoking 
has been broken again. 


© Philip Morris Inc, 1977 
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New Ford LTD II 


Now Ford brings you the luxury of the Ford LTD 
in a trimmer, sportier car at a trimmer price. 





In addition to the full-size 


Ford LTD, Ford now offers LTD'’s 


luxurious comfort in a mid-size 
carat a mid-size price. 


Outside, the new trimmer, sportier 
lines of the LTD II set it apart from 
every other mid-size car 

Burt step inside and you've stepped 


into a world that’s very close to the 
full-size LTD 

A beautiful new idea. Plush, com 
fortable seats. Tastefully ele; gant ar 
pointments. The satisfying luxury and 
the high level of w fi anship that’s 
become an LTD trademark 








It marries the quality and comfort 
of an LTD with the sporty flair of 
Mustang IL. The new LTD II gives \ 


size means nine ble 


another pleasant 
surprise. While t 


Ford LTD II Brougham 2-door. 


FORD LTD 1 
FORD DIVISION 


handling, LTD II still gives you six-pas 
senger convort 

And even with its mid-size price 
LTD IL comes with a long list of 
standard features. Automatic trans 
mission, power steering, V-8 engine, 
power front disc brakes, steel-belted ra 
lials. And much more 

Compare LTD II value nor only witl 
ther mid-size cars, bur even witl 
Chevrolet's cur down Impala 

Economy its engineered in. You'l 
Ippreciate the way LTD II is designed 
for easy maintenance. T he new | TDI 
incorporates Ford's time-tested mainte 
nance improvements with new features 
like the DuraSpark Ignition system 

Test drive LTD IL soon at your 
local Ford Dealer. 


FORD 


When America needs 
a better idea 
Ford puts it on wheels 
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PIERRE TEILHARD DE CHARDIN (1948) 


TEILHARD (RIGHT) WITH OTHER PALEONTOLOGISTS ON 1913 DIG IN SPAIN 


Fresh Look at the Exile Priest 


In his last months, he lived in a drab 
New York City hotel room, forbidden 
by his superiors in the Roman Catholic 
Church to work in his beloved Paris, sur- 
rounded by few friends. He died at 73, 
on Easter Sunday, in 1955. The earth at 
the cemetery near Poughkeepsie was 
still frozen; when he was finally buried, 
only gravediggers were in attendance 
Yet the gaunt figure of this French priest 
in exile, Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, 
looms large over the intellectual history 
of 20th century Catholicism 

At his death Teilhard was known 
to the public largely as the “missing 
link” priest, the handsome, aristocratic 
paleontologist who helped to analyze the 
Peking Man and other protohuman 
skulls unearthed in China. But there was 
also a hidden Teilhard: the writer-mys- 
tic who integrated his scientific and spir- 
itual passions into a grandly eccentric 
philosophy of the evolutionary progress 
of mankind. During his lifetime, only a 
narrow Catholic elite was aware of this 
private Teilhard. Wary of his ideas, and 
prodded by Vatican censors, the Soci- 
ety of Jesus, Teilhard’s then deeply con- 
servative religious order, forbade him to 
publish his books, severely restricted his 
lecturing and kept him away from his 
native Paris as much as possible 

Shortly after his death, however 
friends arranged for the publication of 
his major work, The Phenomenon of 
Man. Other hitherto suppressed books 
soon followed. Teilhard became a theo- 
logical sensation just as the Catholic 
Church was entering the period of in- 
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tellectual freedom stirred by the Second 
Vatican Council of 1962-65. Since then, 
the Teilhard boom has waned consid- 
erably, though he continues to have a 
strong following—a cult, some would say 
in many areas, notably France and 

the US 

Omega Point. The Jesuit priest- 
scientist's following may expand with 
the publication of Teilhard (Doubleday, 
360 pages, $10), the first full-scale bi- 
ography of him in English in a decade 
The book, by Freelance Writers (and sis- 
ters) Mary and Ellen Lukas, is not the 
full-dress exposition of Teilhard’s 
thought that English Actor-Author 
Robert Speaight achieved in his 1967 
Life of Teilhard de Chardin. The Lu- 
kases’ reportage tells of the man behind 
the legend, providing much new mate- 
rial culled from ten years of interviewing 
Teilhard’s friends and acquaintances 

Teilhard is still widely celebrated 
among Catholics as one of the church's 
major doctrinal martyr figures in the 
decades prior to Vatican II. His then un- 
published writings were deemed so 
threatening that they were implicitly at- 
tacked in Humani Generis, Pope Pius 
XIP's 1950 encyclical against dangerous 
opinions about the evolution of man- 
kind. In 1962 the Vatican went so far 
as to publicly censure Teilhard by name 
ina so-called monitum (warning) 

Teilhard never recanted his basic 
notion about the existence of a spiritual 
reality that suffused all matter (man and 
animals included) and had evolved into 
a “noosphere”—his term for a layer of 
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human awareness that enveloped the 
earth like some psychic biosphere. As 
this envelopment progressed, Teilhard 
believed, man would eventually tran- 
scend his individualism and converge at 
the “Omega Point” with the Omega 
—God. Instead of God's creation at the 
beginning of time, Teilhard emphasized 
instead his ongoing and future creative 
activity. To orthodox critics, this vision 
destroyed the distinction between man 
and nature, and veered perilously close 
to pantheism 

In the new book, the man with these 
radical ideas emerges as a charming, 
courtly Frenchman who proved singu- 
larly attractive to women. One major fig- 
ure in the Lukases’ story is Lucile Swan, 
a well-to-do American sculptress sepa- 
rated from her husband. She talked long 
hours in Peking with the priest and 
eventually became embittered at his to- 
tal commitment to celibacy. Teilhard 
could willingly suffer the privations 
of expeditions into the northwestern 
wastes of China. But he seemed more 
at home attending salon gatherings with 
personalities ranging from Biologist Ju- 
lian Huxley to Actress Linda Darnell 

The Lukases found a Teilhard cu- 
riously detached from events that sur- 
rounded him, even while he constantly 
urged upon his church the importance 
of the material world. He lived through 
23 turbulent years of Chinese history 
yet knew few Chinese and, the Lukases 
report, never learned a word of their lan- 
guage. In 1937, while observing from the 
deck of a ship Chinese cities ravaged 
by fire and cholera. he completed his 
most optimistic essay (Human Energy) 
on mankind's prospects. When he 
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learned that the Piltdown Man find—in 
which he had played a minor role—was 
a well-planned hoax, he preferred to 
suppose that “someone innocently threw 
the bone fragments from a neighbor- 
hood cottage into the ditch.” In his phi- 
losophy, evil was to be endured as part 
of inevitable progress toward good 
Sometimes, in fact, his optimism could 
overwhelm his apprehension of evil; 
once during a debate that covered the 
Nazi experiments at Dachau, he told an 
astonished audience that “man, to be- 
come fully man, must have tried every- 
thing to the very end.” 

Teilhard’s works have become “the 
property of a cabal of admirers, quite 
outside the mainstream of modern 
thought,” assert the Lukases. Opinions 
vary on whether that will change, The 
secular scientists whom Teilhard had 
hoped to attract tend to ignore his work 
British Historian Hugh Trevor-Roper 
recently dismissed him as one of the 
“great charlatans” of modern letters. His 
influence among Protestant thinkers is 
minimal 

Among Catholics, many conserva- 
tives, embarrassed by the church's treat- 
ment of Teilhard during his lifetime, 
now go out of their way to find and praise 
valuable insights in his writings. The Je- 
suit-run Pontifical Gregorian University 
reports with pride that Teilhard leads 
its compilation of the most-read Cath- 
olic thinkers over the past ten years. 
Even so, says French Theologian Yves 
Congar, “it is certain that his influence 
is diminishing.” American Jesuit Avery 
Dulles thinks Teilhard’s impact persists, 
though mainly through writers who 
were influenced by him. 

Shadow of Wagner. There is a 
growing tendency to evaluate Teilhard’s 
significance in terms of his broad ap- 
proach rather than the specifics of his 
complex theory of evolution. Catholic 
philosophers today generally credit Teil- 
hard with being instrumental in loosen- 
ing the long, tight grip on church think- 
ing of the ideas of Thomas Aquinas, with 
their rigid distinctions between spirit 
and matter, essence and existence, act 
and potency. Teilhard was particularly 
popular in the 1960s, notes Catholic Lay 
Theologian Michael Novak, because he 
fitted the “surge of optimism” in the 
world and in the church of that period 
But his concept of the integration of man 
and nature is also reflected in the ecolog- 
ical concerns of the 1970s. 

University of Chicago Theologian 
David Tracy describes Teilhard as “a 
poet of science—a rare cultural type.” 
Perhaps that is how Teilhard himself un- 
derstood his own role. Tellingly, he once 
reached for a musical allusion when 
talking about his philosophical goals. He 
did not seek to propagate a “system,” 
he wrote to a friend in 1927. Rather, he 
wanted to promote “a certain taste, a 
certain perception of the beauty, the pa- 
thos, and the unity of being ... It would 
be more to my purpose to be a shadow 
of Wagner than a shadow of Darwin.” 
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David Mamet's Bond of Futility 


AMERICAN BUFFALO 
by DAVID MAMET 


Even before the action starts at 
Manhattan's Ethel Barrymore Theater, 
Santo Loquasto’s setting begins to tell 
the story. It depicts a junk shop, a clut- 
ter of old furniture, toys and appliances 
that poignantly reflect the battered, 
grimy souls who cast them off. 

Similarly, David Mamet's play is a 
sort of junk shop of language, and it too 
is forlornly eloquent. The speech of 
Mamet's three characters—the owner of 
the store and two neighborhood punks 
who hang out there—is an incrustation 
of street slang, non sequiturs, malaprop- 
isms and compulsive obscenity. The 
playwright revels a bit too much in this 
scatology and blasphemy. Delete the 
most common four-letter Anglo-Saxon- 
ism from the script and his drama might 
last only one hour instead of two. But 
Mamet has an infallible ear for the ca- 
dences of loneliness and fear behind the 
bluntness, and he also knows how to 
make the bluntness very funny 

The trio spends most of American 
Buffalo planning to burglarize the apart- 
ment of a coin collector who has recent- 
ly appeared in the shop. But the men 
are gradually undone by their own in- 
ertia, mistrust and ineptitude. The job 
never comes off. At the end they draw 
together in a fragile bond of shared fu- 
tility, human castoffs alongside the in- 
animate ones. 

Under Ulu Grosbard’s taut direc- 
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PLAYWRIGHT DAVID MAMET 
“The exigent speak poetry.” 


ROBERT DUVALL 
An arc of electricity. 


tion, Kenneth McMillan anchors the 
play as a bluff but bewildered shop own- 
er. John Savage captures the confusion 
of the wild-eyed junkie who responds 
to the shop owner's paternal warmth 
Jittering between them like an arc of 
electricity between positive and negative 
poles is Robert Duvall as the older pred- 
ator, Lashing out with desperate nihil- 
ism, Duvall crackles with the quality 
that Ingmar Bergman once said he 
looked for above all others in an actor 
danger Christopher Porterfield 
o m 7 

David Mamet, unlike the grunting, 
inarticulate characters he puts on the 
stage in American Buffalo, is as wordy 
as Webster's. In the course of conver- 
sation, the 29-year-old playwright can 
ornament his speeches with quotes from 
Tolstoy, Archibald MacLeish, Karl 
Marx, Voltaire, Jesus or Stanislavsky 

Yet for all these allusions, one of 
Mamet's favorite methods is basic eaves- 
dropping; the cassette in his ear is con- 
tinually recording the oddities of human 
speech. The most conspicuous piece of 
furniture in his new New York City 
apartment is a filing cabinet crammed 
with pages of dialogue overheard in pool 
halls, bars, elevators, Ping Pong parlors. 
gambling halls and every other stopping 
place in a brief, varied career 

Mamet was raised in a Jewish en- 
clave in Chicago, and his parents were 
divorced when he was eleven. He 
learned early on that language can be 
both a joy and a weapon. “In my fam- 
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THE THEATER 


ily,” he recalls, “there was always a large 
premium on being able to express your- 
self—if only for purposes of chicanery.” 

By his early teens, Mamet was earn- 
ing his theatrical and financial capital, 
doing anything profitable, from washing 
windows to waiting on tables. “The first 
thing I learned,” he says, “is that the ex- 
igent speak poetry. They do not speak 
the language of newspapers.” He soon 
became backstage-struck and signed on 
as busboy at the Second City, Chicago's 
famous improvisational company. “It 
was a superb, superb training ground, 
and their rhythm—the rhythm of ac- 
tion, the rhythm of speech—influences 
the way I write.” 

Mamet began writing and directing 
at Vermont’s Goddard College: after 
graduation he became an actor. But, he 
confesses, “I was terrible, and it both- 
ered me a lot.” He was bothered enough 
to try the other side of the proscenium 
in 1971, when he started the St. Nich- 
olas Theater Company. He and his co- 
founders transferred the project from 
New England to Chicago three years lat- 
er. Mamet now divides his time between 
that city and New York. 

The St. Nicholas has produced most 
of Mamet's 20 plays, including his re- 
cent off-Broadway hits, Sexual Perver- 
sity in Chicago and Duck Variations. \t 
will also produce his new children’s play, 
Revenge of the Space Pandas, as well as 
Woods, a celebration of heterosexual 
love—no longer, he laments, “a hot item 
on the shelf of American commerce.” 
Mamet has joined in the celebration, 
though he remains a bachelor and cur- 
rently lives alone. In his spare moments 
he is working on the film scenario of Sex- 
ual Perversity and a new adaptation of 
the old Alec Guinness film, Last Hol- 
iday. The theater is his first love, how- 
ever, and he has no intention of going 
Hollywood in any big way. “I don’t want 
to break into the movies,” he insists 
“Who's got the time?” 


Magnified Gestures 


THE CHERRY ORCHARD 
by ANTON CHEKHOV 


In Chekhov's plays extraordinary 
things usually happen in the most or- 
dinary ways. Not so in the revival of 
The Cherry Orchard at the Vivian Beau- 
mont Theater in Lincoln Center, Direc- 
tor Andrei Serban emblazons even quite 
ordinary moments with extraordinary 
stage effects. Symbolic figures stalk in 
and out, backgrounds loom hugely, 
movement flows into patterns and tab- 
leaux. The results are bold, sometimes 
beautiful, but only partly successful. 

Serban’s best images effectively 
magnify the play’s conflict between the 
old order and the bright new world that 
is its doom: a frieze of peasants labor- 
ing beneath modern telegraph wires, a 
group of aristocrats watching the setting 
sun silhouette a factory on the horizon 
But this kind of staginess can also be dis- 
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Borrowed gentility, sexual flutter. 


tracting: an imposingly literal set of 
cherry trees all but overruns a house in 
Act I; a little girl bearing cherry blos- 
soms self-consciously tiptoes into the old 
servant Firs’ death scene. The high, deep 
stage-space forces the cast to play to a 
scale larger than that of Chekhov's text 
(here rendered into colloquial English 
by Jean-Claude van Itallie) 

The Cherry Orchard is the most far- 
cical of Chekhov's major works, and the 
cast (including George Voscovec, Raul 
Julia, Cathryn Damon, Marybeth Hurt 
and Michael Cristofer) whoops and tum- 
bles through it with exaggerated zest 
Especially delicious is Meryl Streep’s 
housemaid Dunyasha, all borrowed gen- 
tility and sexual flutter 

The play's tragic relief is supplied 
by the wrenching pathos of the orchard’s 
owner, Madame Ranevskaya. In this 
role the production boasts the splendid 
Irene Worth. Hers is a memorable por- 
trayal—extravagant, feckless, alluring, 
touchingly vulnerable. When she ritu- 
alistically halves the telegram from her 
erstwhile lover in Paris—slowly, pain- 
fully, like a bandage—an entire life is 
caught between the past it cannot re- 
lease and the future it cannot resist. 

Atsuch moments Serban’s penchant 
for formalized action fuses brilliantly 
with an actress’s, and Chekhov's, art 
At other, more overbearing moments 
one wishes he had taken to heart a line 
in the play, when the student Trofimov 
advises the exuberant parvenu Lopa- 
khin: “Stop waving your arms about. 
Get out of the habit of making grand 
gestures.” CP. 


























































Engaged. Arthur Ashe Jr., 33, the 
1975 Wimbledon singles champion; and 
Jeanne Marie Moutoussamy, 25, a free- 
lance photographer who met Ashe last 
year, when she snapped his picture at a 
United Negro College Fund benefit 

. 


Died. Anthony Crosland, 58, Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary and one of the 
Labor movement's leading theorists of 
democratic socialism; of a stroke; in Ox- 
ford, England. The son of a senior civil 
servant, Crosland went to Oxford, where 
he earned a first in politics, philosophy 
and economics. While serving in the 
House of Commons and in various La- 
bor governments, he wrote several 
books, including The Future of Social- 
ism (1956), which suggested that class 
had replaced capitalism as the appro- 
priate target of socialists. After his ap- 
pointment to Prime Minister James Cal- 
laghan’s Cabinet last April, Crosland 
became the chairman of the European 
Community’s Council of Ministers and 
toiled at reaching a settlement in Rho- 
desia. He was expected to become Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer this spring 
* 

Died. John F. Dowd, 60, who served 
as Time Inc.'s chief editorial counsel for 
28 years; of heart disease; in Boston. The 
son of a New York City policeman, 
Dowd was graduated from St. John’s 
University and Harvard Law School, 
and worked briefly fora Wall Street firm 
before coming to TIME as its first in- 
house counsel. To protect the magazine 
from lawsuits charging libel or invasion 
of privacy, Dowd read nearly every word 
slated for publication, and he was wel- 
comed by the editors as a resourceful 
partner in this effort. “Any lawyer can 
say no,” said Dowd. “The challenge is to 
find out what you can publish, and how.” 

7 

Died. Andy Devine, 71, gargle- 
voiced actor who played the hero's 
pudgy sidekick in scores of western 
films, turned to TV in the 1950s with 
Wild Bill Hickok and Andy's Gang; of 
leukemia; in Orange, Calif. 

. 

Died. Quincy Howe. 76, author, ed- 
itor and broadcaster whose Yankee 
twang was familiar to millions of CBS ra- 
dio listeners during World War II; of 
cancer of the larynx: in Manhattan. Af- 
ter studying at Harvard and Cambridge, 
he worked for the Atlantic Monthly and 
Living Age magazines, later joined Si- 
mon & Schuster as chief book editor at 
the age of 34. His books on foreign affairs 
included a sardonic plea to keep the U.S 
out of a European war (England Expects 
Every American to Do His Duty, 1937) 
His Anglophobia, however, was tem- 
pered after the U.S. joined the conflict 
Following the war, Howe continued as a 
broadcaster, taught journalism, helped 
found and edit Atlas magazine 
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Linda Down 


She sings, oh Lord, with a rowdy spin of styles—country, 
rhythm and blues, rock, reggae. torchy ballad—fused by a 
rare and rambling voice that calls up visions of loss, then jig- 
gles the glands of possibility. The gutty voice drives, lilts, 
licks slyly at decency, riffs off Ella, transmogrifies Dolly Par- 
ton, all the while wailing with the guitars, strong and solid as 
God's garage floor. A man listens and thinks “Oh my, yes,” 
and a woman thinks, perhaps, “Ah, well 

Linda is 30 now. Her skin is flawed, and her lank dark 
hair is sketched with gray. She has great wet marmot eyes 
She has a quick, sly mouth. She looks like a 17-year-old who 
has spent three days on a bus. A photographer whose pro- 
fession calls for him to make cool calibrations of female beau- 
ty says her face is ordinary and her body nothing special. In 
courtly times he would have been skewered. She sings You re 
No Good, Desperado or Love Has No Pride, and the eye of 
the beholder mists over. She is beautiful 

Onstage she seems small and uncertain, a little girl dressed 
up. She clutches the microphone to her face (“There you go 
baby, here am I’). The mike is a sponge-covered apple on a 
stick (“Well you left me here so I could sit and cry”). Her 
lips, stretched wide, quiver so close to its surface that if she 
were to bring her jaws together she would bite circuitry. Will 
Eve (“Golly, gee, what have you done to me?”) bite the ap- 
ple? (“Well I guess it doesn’t matter any more.”) 











inda Ronstadt, this high-wattage waif, would be a rar- 

ity if all she had done were to survive for twelve years 

in the shark-infested deeps of rock. In fact, each of her 

last four albums has “gone platinum”—sold better than 
a million copies—and her last two, Hasten Down the Wind 
and Linda Ronstadt: Greatest Hits, reached sales of a million 
in a matter of weeks. Before Christmas she finished a wildly 
cheered six-month tour of the U.S. and Europe, during which 
audiences of 15,000 were common 

She is a superstar on the verge of becoming (what lunatic 
debasement of language will serve?) a Big Superstar. Exec- 
utives of Elektra/Asylum/ Nonesuch, the Los Angeles com- 
pany for which she records, are shyly trying out a consid- 
erable boast: “Right now Linda is the most successful female 
singer in record history.” 

This brag may need hedging because, over the long haul, 
other singers—Barbra Streisand, to name one, and perhaps 
Aretha Franklin and Diana Ross—may have sold more rec- 
ords than Linda. (Carole King sold 13 million of a single LP, 
Tapestry.) Nevertheless, Ronstadt is the only female perform- 
er to have four consecutive albums go platinum (she made 
over $3 million from record sales alone last year). “Female” 
is the important qualifier. Rock is the thumping heart of Lin- 
da’s music, and the rock world is dominated by males. The big- 
gest stars are male, and so are the back-up musicians 

Rock beats are thrustingly phallic, and lyrics are often 
tauntingly and cruelly masculine. So are the crotch-wrench- 
ing, guitar-pumping stage moves of such founding fathers as 
Chuck Berry and Elvis Presley. Rock seems so hostile that rel- 
atively few women master the guitar, its basic instrument 

Recurrent sleazy skirmishes between male musicians and 
female groupies are sexual battles in which the women al- 
ways lose, and being around the carnage is uncomfortable. In 
the movable madhouse of life on the road, the unisex nour- 
ishments are drugs and booze. Janis Joplin, the first great 
white woman rocker, rattled the bars of the madhouse, but 
she died of mind solvent in 1970 

Male rockers continue to rule. Joni Mitchell (TIME cover, 
Dec. 16, 1974) is the most stylish of the women singers to ap- 
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pear in the past decade, but her music is too cerebral for her 
to compete in drawing power with the cockerel crowing of 
the men. Somewhat to her own surprise, it is Linda Ronstadt 
who has made herself one of the biggest individual rock draws 
in the world. Elton John, Stevie Wonder, John Denver, Paul 
McCartney and Peter Frampton, among others, are bigger 
Then comes Linda, the chicklet who shows up onstage wear- 
ing peasant blouses, cutoff jeans, subteen knee socks and track 
shoes to sing Love Is a Rose and That'll Be the Day. She is 
dead serious about her music, but the superstar nonsense 
amuses her; once she kidded her Moonbeam McSwine rep- 
utation by posing for an album cover in a barnyard with a cou- 
ple of pigs 





he and her musical associates agree that she is still learn- 

ing. In her Hasten Down the Wind album, she waded de- 

lightfully into reggae, the Jamaican folk-rock. She has 

begun. timidly, to write songs. Says Singer and Song- 
writer John David Souther, a friend and onetime lover: “Her 
creative capacity is endless. I doubt if she knows the depth of 
it herself.” 

Just now, Linda is cooling out in Los Angeles after months 
of bashing about in planes and buses like a piece of lost Sam- 
sonite. Her new puppy Jenny has excavated the garden of 
her Malibu beach house and needs reasoning with. Her friend, 
Songwriter Karla Bonoff, is recording her first solo album 
and needs Linda to sing backup. Her teapot needs to have 
tea in it. She needs to lie on her beach and let her mind float 
out to sea. She needs to shop for a dress to wear to the Gram- 
my Awards ceremonies (where she is a solid bet to be named 
Best Female Pop Vocalist) 

Malibu is not real, however, because there is no check- 
out time. Rock musicians live in baggage-claim areas and 
hotel suites. Last month she hit Washington as if it were any 
other one-night stand, sang at Jimmy Carter's Inaugural con- 
cert (“I was so nervous. My God, I was awful!) and then, on 
a whim, freighted on to Manhattan to watch a performance 
of NBC's Saturday Night show and to hang out with actors 
and rock friends. New York's Plaza, that swan-bosomed dow- 
ager among luxury hotels, has become a favorite roosting 
place for wealthy rockers (Ringo was there too), To Linda, 
the Plaza was just One more stop on the road, but it provided 
a splendid scenic view of the lady rocker rampant 

Consider, for example, her call to room service to send a 
pack of gum up to the ninth floor. Linda paid the bill (25¢) 
added an appropriate tip ($1.25) and, as she is likely to do 
went on talking: “I was a real radio kid. I just loved rock ‘n’ 
roll. | wanted to be a singer. It was really hot in Tucson in 
the summer, and we had a cement floor, and I used to lie on 
the floor because it was cool, with my cheek to the radio. | 
had grooves on my cheeks. I was about five when I started 
doing that.” Not long ago, she said, she found some old Elvis 
Presley records. “I knew them by heart. I hadn't heard them 
for years, but I knew all the little licks 

She is wearing white jeans, a scruffy pink sweater, the mer- 
est touch of mascara and Frye boots. “I just love these boots,” 
she says. “I look at my toes and they are so cute.” She skips 
about the room, grabs the knob of a door and does some knee 
bends. She moans like a lonesome cat: “Aaaoooooooww! I 
need a date! Why are all the good men married?” She laughs 
at herself—pretty funny, there, Linda—gives room service an- 
other yank and orders a bottle of Tab, then spins around and 
flops onto a sofa. Talking with a woman, she sits; talking 
with a man, she reclines 

She is a formidable flirt. “I was boy-crazy in the first 














grade. Still am.” In Tucson, where her father has a large hard- 
ware business, she attended a Roman Catholic school. She 
hated it, and, she says, “the nuns hated me. They hated the 
way I talked about boys. I was too giggly and wore too much 
lipstick and dressed too sexy. I came on too strong. I still do 
i find myself thinking, ‘Oh God, red nail polish—I look like 
a sleaze, or I really get into it and put on red nail polish and 
$00 Ibs. of makeup. I never know how far to go.” 
She is stirred up. Teen-age rebellion comes boiling out of 
her. “I am so wicked. We had this young priest in catechism 
you had to pass catechism. He had just been ordained, and 
who knew the problems he was going through? We used to 
write the answers to the catechism on our legs, up real high 
We would slide up our dresses, and he would turn his face 
away, and we would copy down the answers.” Briefly, she is 
ashamed of this naughtiness. Then the old rebelliousness re- 
asserts itself: “My big fantasy is to seduce a priest.” 
Her record company has delivered a stereo and a big pack- 
age of records. One of them is Black Rose, an album by her 


LINDA COOLING OUT (AND IN) AT MALIBU BEACH HOUSE 


LINDA RONSTADT ON THE BEACH AT MALIBU IN OFF-THE-SHOULDER DRESS THAT CONTRASTS WITH HER USUAL TEEN-AGE GETUP 
“There you go, baby, here am! Well you left me here so | could sit and cry.’ 
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old friend and sideman John David Souther. She opens it 
and gives the label a kiss. "My one love,” she says with a gig- 
gle. She has lived with several men, most of them musicians 
She has never been married and does not expect to marry 
She has no permanent relationship with a man now, though 
for a couple of years she has had a close and cozy friendship 
with California's Governor Jerry Brown (who won Rolling 
Stone's Groupie of the Year award this month) and, more re- 
cently, with the Stones’ lead singer, Mick Jagger. As the rock 
world goes, her appetites are modest. She says she is learning 
to live alone 


ow she wants to go running. Whoosh! Out of the ho- 
tel, across 59th Street and up Fifth Avenue along Cen- 
tral Park, bashing through the slush in her boots 
She has had problems with drugs, and she still uses up- 
legal ones when possible, she says—when she is on the 
“You have to face 20,000 people, and you can’t just 





pers 
road 
write off St. Louis because you're feeling low.” But in the past 
year, running has become her cure-all and 
her calm-down 

She is wearing a lynx jacket, for which 
(as she chugs sturdily toward 72nd Street) 


she apologizes. Her environmentalist 
» friends have scolded her, she says 
Along Madison Avenue she starts to 
down. She loves the small, poky 
stores, and she window-shops, running in 
place. “Look!” A set of dishes. “Look!” A 
stuffed leather elephant 
Linda is sweating lightly, looking fine 
She has the reputation of being a precar- 
ious person, a victim, a lovable mess. This 
seems exaggerated. Back at the Plaza, 
calm now, she is glad to be 30. During 
her twenties, she says, “I felt like a sub- 
marine with depth charges going off all 
around me.” The heartbreak in her songs 
(“I've been cheated, been mistreated 
When will I be loved?") was real enough 
And mostly her fault, she admits. “Live 
with a man who's not a musician, and he 
gets the 5% of your life that’s not music.” 
Live with a musician, and the tension and 
jealousies become a web too complicated 
to negouuate. And for a rocker it’s always 
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easy to check out—poof!—and travel on to the next town. 

“I'm still on the edge,” she says. “but | think I'm bring- 
ing things under control.” She talks too openly about inse- 
curilies, she thinks. It’s not that interviewers lie, “but for 
instance you tell them that you have felt suicidal—who hasn't? 
—that you had the idea of wading into the ocean in North Car- 
olina and swimming to New York. Then that comes out in a 
magazine, and it becomes a permanent fact about you, when 
really it’s just momentary.” All of this becomes heavy to car- 
ry around, and so does the slightly frowzy sexpot image evoked 
by a couple of injudicious photos, notably a rumpy shot in Roll- 
ing Stone of Linda in a wrinkled red slip. “So now everyone 
thinks I'm a piece of cheese,” she says 

She pops to the telephone. Room service again? No, she 
calls the Plaza’s elegant Edwardian Room, an oasis that cos- 
sets the wealthy with candles and linen napkins. “Oh, hi,” 
says Linda. “Listen, is it O.K. if I come to dinner in jeans?” 
It has not occurred to her to identify herself. She has a total 
and startling lack of arrogance. Also, just now, a lack of suc- 
cess with the Edwardian Room. Sputtering is heard. No jeans 
“Well, thanks,” says Linda 

She hates—absolutely cannot bring herself to purchase 
—what other pretty, rich young women think of as “clothes.” 
Clothes are for grownup ladies, and Linda still sticks her 
tongue out at grownups. During the Inaugural celebrations, 
Nancy Kissinger gave a tea party at the State Department 
and invited Shirley MacLaine, Clamma Dale, Linda and oth- 
er women entertainers. Linda attended in jeans. 

At dinner, in a restaurant somewhat funkier than the Ed- 
wardian Room, Linda speaks again of her childhood. Her 
memories, except for those of school, seem to be solid and 
good. The family was prosperous. She had a pony and later a 
horse. Her mother is a strong, intelligent woman with a gift 
for science (Linda’s maternal grandfather was Lloyd Cope- 
man, a successful inventor who devised an electric stove and 
an early form of microwave oven) 

Her father, who comes from a German-Mexican family, 
is a guitarist who sang Mexican songs to his four children 
when they were little. (Gilbert Ronstadt’s name appears with 
Linda's and that of her friend Bass Player Kenny Edwards 
as co-author of Lo Siento Mi Vida on the album Hasten Down 
the Wind.) 


or a while, Linda continued to do what was expected of 

her. She put in a season as a debutante in Tucson and a 

semester at the University of Arizona. “The big goals 

with the girls | grew up with were going into a convent 
or getting married,” she says. “I never wanted either one. I 
just wanted to go on the road.” When she was 18, she left 
home and headed for Los Angeles to crash in the same house 
as a guitar player named Bob Kimmel. 

The two hooked up with Kenny Edwards and formed a 
group called the Stone Poneys. “We were pretty crude, al- 
though we didn’t know it,” says Linda. 

The Poneys were fumbling for a style, but they were do- 
ing it in the right city. The center of the rock world was 
about to shift from San Francisco south to Los Angeles, where 
the conviction hung in the sulfurous air that rock was power 
The idea keeps turning up in Linda’s conversation today that 
the raw energy of rock must make a statement, whether it is 
Jagger's statement of nihilistic mockery, her own lady-bereft 
keening, or the songs raging against the war that began to 
come out of Southern California in the late ‘60s 

Colonies of rock musicians were forming in the Los An- 
geles subdivisions of Laurel Canyon, Echo Park and Venice 
Glenn Frey drifted in from Royal Oak, Mich. Don Henley 
was a North Texas State English major before he decided 
to move west. They eventually formed the supergroup the 
Eagles 

Before long. everyone knew Jackson Browne and Bonnie 
Raitt, who had grown up around L.A. Neil Young, Joni 
Mitchell and Stephen Stills lived near the top of Laurel Can- 
yon, Frank Zappa in an old Tom Mix house a short walk 
away. Browne and Frey and Henley had Echo Park apart- 
ments. Linda was in Ocean Park. Jim Morrison of the Doors 
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LINDA SAMPLING RECIPE IN HER KITCHEN 
Clothes are for grownup ladies. 


was the most successful musician of the crew, and the hard- 
est to locate, since he often slept on the beach near Venice 

“We were all learning about drugs, philosophy and mu- 
sic,” says Linda. “Everything was exciting.” 

The center of the rock swarm was the Troubadour, a 
dank Santa Monica Boulevard bar that offered newcomers 
three-song auditions on Monday nights. Fast talkers who 
knew they needed only ballpoint pens and promising new 
groups to become record company executives jostled in the 
Troub’s murk with finger snappers who knew they needed 
only luck and chord books to become rock musicians. The Po- 
neys wangled a gig at the Troubadour. They had hit the small 
time, but they were rock musicians. 

By 1967 the Poneys had recorded a hit single called Di/- 


ferent Drum, but unequal vectors of talent and circumstance 


were splitting the group. Linda, with her big, untrained voice. 
her instinct for musical phrasing, her looks and not much 
else, found herself as a solo singer with the Poneys’ Capitol 
Records contract to fulfill. 

Rockers make it or break it on the road, and on the road 
is Where Linda went. It is a dangerous place to be. “I know 
when I'm on the road for a long time I adopt male attitudes. 
real rock-n’-roll attitudes,” she says. “I come back home talk- 
ing like a trucker. I'm not as nice to people.” 

Then, as now, she traveled with her band, usually as the 
only woman. Always there are sexual problems. She tries. 
not entirely successfully, to stay clear of sexual entanglements 
with her sidemen (“Though if there’s another act traveling 
with us, it can get real interesting”) 

Always there are talent problems. “If you find a band 
that can play rock ‘n° roll, they can’t play a country shuffle to 
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LINDA WITH SOME OF HER BACK-UP MUSICIANS IN 1976 
Rockers make it or break it on the road. 


save their lives. | swear to God, if I could find a drummer 
who could play all that shit, | would marry him.” 

There are lady-boss problems. Most male rockers don't 
want to work for a woman, and a couple of years ago, Linda 
was saying that her only communication with her own band 
was through her manager-producer, Peter Asher. Her most re- 
cent tour was chummier, and at mid-point the principal com- 
plaint was that she had won most of the bandsmen’s per- 
diem money playing poker with them on bus trips 

The biggest difficulties, however, lie with Linda herself 
‘| learn from the road. It keeps my music alive. It feeds me in- 
formation. But the physical beating is awful.” She eats too 
much on tour. “All of the women singers do,” she says. “Food 
is the only constant, consistent entertainment.” Then she 
strays from the slim 111 Ibs. she likes to be and is now 

When she is fat, or thinks she is fat, she stands frozen on- 
stage. Strutting about the barnyard is a big part of live rock, 
and Linda is not good at it even when she is skinny. So she 
hides behind the microphone in her off-the-shoulder blouse, 
her shorts, funny socks and sneakers. looking vulnerable 
What's a poor girl to do? Smash guitars? Strangle dolls? 


he stands there and sings. She lets the rambling voice 
loose in terrain that seems to be well known. She finds 
new secrets. She goes up against the memory of Patsy 
Cline’s recording of Willie Nelson’s Crazy. Cline’s ver- 
sion was said to be definitive. It pales next to Ronstadt’s 
Sweetly, without arrogance, she improves on Smokey Rob- 
inson’s The Tracks of My Tears 
Linda is not really a country singer. Her voice takes on a 
faint nasality when she does a country number, but there is 
no whine and no biscuits-sopped-in-gravy sentimentality. She 
has used the relative softness of country music as a way into 
the lean, mean strutway of rock 
Is she an authentic rock singer? Of course, though as 
rock progresses through its scale of hardness, her perfor- 
mances become less convincing. She knows this and has cut 
the rock shouter Heat Wave from her repertory 
Ronstadt has used the driving energy of rock and the mel- 
ancholy of country music to transport herself and her au- 
diences into a region of night town rarely explored by a main- 
stream singer in the past two decades, What is astonishing is 
that she has the neural-overload generation, the hard cases 
who grew up on yeah-yeah animal acts and Why Dont We 
Do It in the Road? screaming for a kind of music that their cir- 
cuits have never been programmed to handle. It goes back to 
the cabaret singing of Ella Fitzgerald, Billie Holiday and Peg- 
gy Lee. Linda has made the Stones’ people listen to a torch 
singer. Try a new name: torch rock 
Linda muses about the old rock power. Mick Jagger has 
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so much of it. “He's so strong, frighteningly bright. He has 
lines out everywhere.” Jagger helped her make her way 
through London last fall, when she was touring there, she 
says. “But he is so dangerous; feints within feints, the poison 
with the gift. He’s as bad as they say, and as good.” 

It is death for someone at the periphery of rock to move 
too close to a star like Jagger. “You're sucked into his orbit. 
And then he moves away, and you're left going like this” 
—with her body she mimics a small planet, wobbling wildly. 
ready to shatter into cosmic shrapnel. She was lucky, she 
says, or cautious; during her long slog upward, she avoided 
the red giants and black holes of the rock constellations 

Now she is well clear of such temptations. The decision 
in late 1975 to buy property marked Linda’s readiness to 
draw at least a few boundaries for herself. She did not pick 
just any old place. The resplendent Governor's palace, which 
Ronald Reagan built and Linda’s pal Jerry Brown won't use, 
may be the most exclusive address in California, since no- 
body lives there. But an absurdly expensive beach rookery up 
the coast from Los Angeles called the Malibu colony must 
run a strong second. That is where Linda settled, in a modest 
$325,000 white clapboard house. Hesitantly, not really sure 
of herself, she has bought good china and silverware, “the 
kind of things other people get for wedding presents.” 


he has a couple of Mercedes autos, the people's car of 

Sunset Boulevard, and some municipal bonds. Her jew- 

elry seems to consist of a jangle of silver bracelets and 

a ring with a tiny heart, made of yellow mystery metal. 
which cost $6 at a children’s store. Otherwise, the Malibu 
house appears to be her single extravagance. There she gives 
tea parties. A neighbor girl, five years old, comes often and ad- 
mires a teapot with feet and socks. Buckminster Fuller also 
came once, trailing acolytes, and lectured unstoppably. 

Those are the day people, “my straight friends.” The 
beat picks up when the sun goes down. “At 8,” she says, “the 
8 o'clock musicians arrive and hang out till 12. Then the 12 
o'clock musicians arrive and hang out till 4. And then the 4 
o'clock musicians come and hang out till 7.” Linda crashes 
for a few hours, and the dreamy circle revolves again 

In addition to settling down on her chunk of Pacific ocean- 
front, Linda acquired a stable manager, red-haired English- 
man Peter Asher. He is widely credited for the huge im- 
provement in her music that began in the fall of 1974 with 
the album Heart Like a Wheel. Asher was a second-mag- 
nitude star for a while; then his vogue faded. He is detached 
and analytical about the rock business, quick and inventive 
about rock music. “Linda is brilliant musically,” he says. “Her 
voice is qualitatively exceptional. Sometimes, with the band, 
she gives up command too readily and appears flaky.” 

Linda says one of the reasons her relationship with Ash- 
er works so well is that it is not a “relationship.” He is the 
first manager she has not had an affair with. “And that is al- 
ways a bad idea. First there is business, then business and 
sex, then the business goes sour, and then there is no sex.” 

Asher, smiling. says he has no idea where she is going. “I 
think she will write more. She will continue to do her stuff, 
get better and better” and, he says, laughing, “steal good licks 
wherever she can find them.” 

“I'm feeling around,” Linda says. “The band and I can’t 
go much farther in the direction we've been taking.” Next 
week she will begin recording an all-country album. She's in- 
terested in Third World music. Bulgarian ballads. Reggae 
Hanging out 

Now it is her power that unbalances, however. It is hard- 
er for her to hang out in the old loose way. At JP's, a Man- 
hattan rock joint, Linda swings in at 2 a.m. Everyone snaps 
to attention and tries to sell something to her—tries to hustle 
a song, hustle a bass player. Those who aren't hustling stay 
so pridefully cool their eyeballs wrinkle from not blinking 

“I'd take three giant steps toward an early death if | 
could find one good song,” she says. “And the only way to do 
it is to drag through the bars.” She is lying on the floor of her 
Plaza suite, doing leg lifts as she speaks. “But it’s not as much 
fun as it was...” 
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with the help of U.S. News & World Report’s 
MONEY MANAGEMENT LIBRARY. Start by reading 
“Planning Your Financial Future” free for 10 days 


The world is filled with get-rich-quick 
schemes. Most of them, alas, don't work— 
and cause unwary investors to lose mil- 
lions of dollars every year. 

But there are many excellent and com- 
pletely sound opportunities to get rich 
slowly that often are overlooked by the 
average person. 


For instance, did you know that if you 
started investing just a little more than 
$80 every month at the age of 30, and got 
a 15% return compounded annually, by 
the time you were 65 it would add up to 
$1,013,346? Over a million dollars from 
about $80 a month! 

Of course, this does not take into ac- 
count the income tax you would pay on 
the return from your investment. But 
sound tax planning can reduce this factor 
to a minimum. 

And if you are older than 30, it is true 
that you do not have as long a period of 
time to pyramid your savings, but you 
probably are earning more than you did 
at 30 and can afford to save and invest 
more than $80 a month. 

$80 a month, admittedly, is not “small 
change.” But with shrewd money man- 
agement, many families can save that 
amount. And getting a return of 15% on 
an investment, although very good, is 
not as impossible as it may sound. 

In one recent 20-year period, the com- 
bined annual return from dividends and 
capital appreciation on all common 
stocks averaged 14.3%. And returns in 
selected kinds of stocks were much 
higher. So even in periods when the aver- 
age return does not approach 15%, the 
returns from individual stocks may do so. 

Similar returns may be found in well- 
chosen real estate investments or in a 
carefully managed family business. 


Then why don't most of us end up with 
at least a million dollars by the time 
we're 65? 

Sometimes it is due to unavoidable 
circumstances—unemployment, family 
illnesses, and so forth. But surely an im- 
portant factor is simply a lack of knowl- 





edgeable planning and sound money 
management. 

It is with this common problem in 
mind that the publishers of U.S. News & 
World Report have now developed the 
MONEY MANAGEMENT LIBRARY. 


This series has been designed to provide 
you with the professional guidance nec- 
essary to manage your money: to help 
you do the best possible job of saving 
it—stretching it—investing it—minimiz- 
ing the tax on it—and passing it on to 
your heirs. 


And to acquaint you with the series with- 
out obligation, you are invited to read the 
first volume in the series, ‘Planning Your 
Financial Future,” free for 10 days. 

Based upon financial “basics"’ that 
have apphed in more normal times, 
rather than on the short-term condi- 
tions of today’s chaotic economy, this 
book gives you a wealth of valuable “long- 
term” guidance. It will show you how to 
draw up your own family security plan 
for getting rich slowly and give you a 
broad overview of how to make it work. 
Among the things you will learn: 

—Where to put your savings. How to 
choose a bank with best yield. Ew to get 
1% more on passbook savings. 

—Advantage of buying savings bonds 
in child's name. 

—How you can save $9,000 on a 
$20,000 mortgage. 

—How to compare cost of owning and 
renting a home. Pros and cons of co-op 
apartments and condominiums. 

—Ways of investing profitably in com- 
mercial real estate without headaches of 
management. 

—Investing in stocks: common stock 
vs. preferred. Participating vs. non-par 
ticipating. Stocks vs. corporate bonds. 
Types of bonds. 

—Don't put all of your eggs in one 
basket, but how many baskets? 

—How to choose a broker. 

—Dollar-cost averaging: the secret of 
profiting from stock price fluctuations. 

—Why investors often overpay tax on 


long-term capital gains. 

—3 ways to invest in mutual funds. 
How to choose from 250 funds. 

—A simple secret to help you save on 
life insurance. 

—The 3 basic types of insurance poli- 
cies and the many different ways they 
are combined. 

~—How to calculate how much insur- 
ance you should carry. 

—How you can calculate your social 
security benefits. 

—How just a few sentences in your will 
can save your heirs hundreds or even 
thousands of dollars. 

~—Big tax savings you can realize in 
a reversionary trust. 

~How to bypass probate with much of 
your estate. 

Other books in the series will then ex- 
plain in greater detail how to build and 
pass along your estate. 

They include: 

“What Everyone Needs to Know 
About Law” 

“How To Buy Real Estate” 
“Your Income Tax: How To Save 
Money And Avoid Trouble” 
“Stocks, Bonds & Mutual Funds” 
“How To Find A Growth Stock” 

And in each book, everything you want 
and need to know is explained in the 
clear, practical, no-nonsense style for 
which the news magazine, U.S.News & 
World Report, is famous. The reliability 
of the facts is also in keeping with U.S. 
News & World Report's high standards 


To read the first book, “Planning Your 
Financial Future,” free for 10 days, send 
no money—just mail the coupon. If you 
are pleased with it, you may keep it for 
only $5.95 (a direct-to-you discount of 
more than 25% off the suggested retail 
price of $7.95) plus shipping and handling, 
and continue to receive another book in 
the series on approval approximately 
every other month. Or you may return 
your first book in 10 days and we will not 
send you any more. You may stop receiv- 
ing books in the series any time just by 
sending us a postcard telling us to cancel. 


ing you. 


City 


Books by U.S.News & World Report 
Post Office Box 951, Hicksville, New York 11802 


Please send me “Planning Your Financial Future” for free examination. If | 
am not completely satisfied with it, | may return it within 10 days without 
owing anything, and that will be the end of it. Otherwise | will keep the 
book for only $5.95 (a saving of more than 25% off the suggested retail 
price of $7.95) plus shipping and handling. You will send me another volume 
in the series approximately every other month, to examine free and to keep, 
if | wish, at the same low price. There is no minimum number of books that 
| must buy, and | may cancel my subscription at any time simply by notity- 
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The Cartier Edition Mark V. Dove gray monochrome, inside and out. As cool and elegant as fresh water pearls 


he Mark 
e Designers 


Following the personal specifications of four of the greatest 
names in the field of design, we present a Designer Series 
of Mark V automobiles. First, each designer chose his own 


4 combination of color and texture. Then he added those extra 
—P. touches that would make his Mark V uniquely his. The result 
ze four limited edition cars that cannot be mistaken for 


anything but the Mark of the Designers 





The Pucci Edition Mark V. Subtle drama: its black body is shot with gold; its white roof has a cayman grain 


CONTINENTAL MARK V 


The Givenchy Edition Mark V, Dark jade with a custom top of chamois vinyl LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION © Sord 
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Fight Team, Fight, Fight, Fight! 


It was the best of times. The De- 
troit Pistons, lackluster for so long, were 
only 3% games behind Denver in the 
National Basketball Association’s Mid- 
west Division, comfortably coasting to- 
ward a play-off berth and their first win- 
ning season in three years. Last week 
they had won 33 games and lost 24 and 
with a third of the schedule remaining 
were just three games short of last sea- 
son's victory total. It was also the worst 
of times. Pistons players were at Coach 
Herb Brown’s throat, and at one point 
a player actually attacked him. Locker- 
room arguments were the norm; the 
bench had become a place to sulk. not 
sit. Detroit players surely lead the league 
in fines and angry demands to be trad- 
ed somewhere, anywhere 

Detroit's troubles center on Brown, 
who took over in the middle of last sea- 
son from Ray Scott, a well-liked coach 
whose record had slipped at the end of 
his 3-year tenure with the Pistons 
Brown's personality clashes with some 
of the players are compounded by an 
embarrassment of riches. After obtain- 
ing four high-priced players during the 
off-season to strengthen the line-up, the 
Pistons have more talent than a 48-min- 
ute game can contain. On the twelve- 
man Detroit roster are eight players ac- 
customed to starting and playing 35 to 
40 minutes a game. A ninth man was a 
part-time starter last year, and still an- 
other was the fourth player chosen in 
the college draft last spring. Since the 
N.B.A. remains old-fashioned when it 
comes to a team having more than five 
players on the floor at once, the stars 
have been putting in more than their 
fair share of bench time. With six-fig- 
ure salaries—and equally large egos—to 
protect, they have become increasingly 
obstreperous. 

Locker-Room Melee. Most hassled 
by the star surplus are Guards Kevin 
Porter, Chris Ford, Ralph Simpson and 
Eric Money. all of whom have been 
starters during their careers. The sea- 
son was still young when Porter and 
Simpson began muttering “play me or 
trade me”™ threats. Porter, who led the 
N.B.A. in assists two years ago, was un- 
happy over losing his starting slot to Eric 
Money. To show his displeasure. he had 
begun standing off to one side, staring 
at the rafters and pointedly ignoring 
Brown during time-outs. On the bench, 
he also plunked himself down as far 
away from Brown as possible. Ford, dur- 
ing one nationally televised game, an- 
grily flung his arm toward Brown when 
the coach sent in a replacement. Simp- 
son, an All Star at Denver before he 
was traded during the off-season, could 
not adjust to his “sixth-man” role and 
told reporters he wanted out. Mean- 
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while, Brown was not exactly winning 
friends and influencing backcourt men 
Porter felt belitthed by him in practice 
and somehow Brown contrived to irri- 
tate most everyone else on the roster 

By the time the Christmas holidays 
rolled around, the team had become the 
Detroit Scrooges. On Christmas Eve. 
Brown fined Porter for stalking to his 
spot at the far end of the bench when 
he was removed from a game. On Dec 
30, Money was confined to the locker 
room during the second half of a game 
against Denver and fined after a heated 
argument with Brown disrupted a half- 
time strategy session. Porter, who has 
played well when in the lineup, went 
into 1977 boiling. Said he: “I’ve been 
playing the game for five years, and I've 
never been treated like this. Brown is 
not man enough to say that the prob- 
lem is me and him, but I am. Nothing 
is going to be settled. He treats me bad, 
and I want out.” 

The situation was serious enough to 
bring in General Manager Oscar Feld- 
man to mediate. Porter was temporarily 
mollified: “There won't be any more 
griping. What comes, comes.” What 
came was a locker-room melee two 
weeks later. After an argument between 
Porter and Brown, Porter left the dress- 
ing room, then changed his mind. He re- 
turned and, according to one reporter, 
grappled with Brown while All-Star 
Center Bob Lanier struggled to separate 
them. Lanier, the team captain, later de- 
scribed the incident as “a discussion that 
got into a bigger discussion.” 

Lanier continued to try to smooth 
the differences, bul at one point, the 
strain was so great that he talked of tak- 
ing a Cowens-esque leave from the team 


to “get some peace of mind.” As Brown’s 
control over the players slips away, La- 
nier has assumed some of the coach's 
perquisites, seemingly running the Pis- 
tons and even taking himself out of the 
game when he, not Brown, feels that he 
needs a rest. Still, Lanier has logged 
more playing time than any other 
N.B.A. center. His teammates more and 
more seem to concentrate on glaring or 
shouting at Brown; the coach responds 
by levying fines. 

Bagel Diplomacy. Brown main- 
tains that nothing is amiss with the Pis- 
tons. Says he: “There is no problem with 
this team. Anything that happens with- 
in the confines of a locker room is not 
for publication. It’s all part of the fam- 
ily. If you had a fight with your broth- 
er, you wouldn't want it put in the news- 
paper; you’d want to work it out. It’s 
the same thing here.” But there is no hid- 
ing the fact that the Pistons are hardly 
the Waltons. General Manager Feld- 
man acknowledged as much at the end 
of January, when he announced a mor- 
atorium on disharmony, adding that 
Brown would be offered a contract for 
next season and that no trades—request- 
ed or not—would be made. Feldman fol- 
lowed his ultimatum by inviting Porter 
and Brown to breakfast. On the menu 
bagels, Nova Scotia salmon and soft 
soap. Bagel diplomacy seems to have 
worked, but the rest of the league may 
live to regret it. The Pistons’ combat- 
iveness has shifted its focus; Detroit 
players have been in fistfights with op- 
ponents during three straight games 

There is blame enough for all, play- 
ers and coach, in Detroit, but winning 
has made it all bearable to fans—and ap- 
parently to management. There is a 
precedent: the baseball Oakland A’s 
demonstrated that a team can fight and 
win at the same time 


DETROIT PISTONS COACH HERB BROWN EXHORTING PLAYERS DURING TIME-OUT 








A great classic sports car, 
refined. 







Introducing 
~ the 1977 MGB. 


How do aoe improve on a living classic? Very 
thoughtfully But very consistently. For, while MGB 
remains a rele ic wide-open convertible sports Car 
lean and low and nimble enough to win the SCCA Class E 
Championship again this year for a total of five wins in six years 
t is also being continually refined 








This year. for example, we have redesigned the instru 
ment panel to make the tachometer, odometer and 
gauges more clearly visible The car handles even 
better than previous MGs because we improved 
the rack gearing to reduce turning effort and made 
the padded steering wheel smaller in diameter for quicker 
response. We also added anti-ro!l bars front and rear for 
ncreased handling stability, Weve added small but welcome 
mprovements in the form of a zip-down rear window for better ven 











Refinement 
a redesigned instrument 
panel and cockpit 


tilation with the top up Theres also a new 
system of heating controls that |: 
easier {to }use 





And tt all comes wrapped in the brisk, lithe. responsive sports 
, car America has long loved, The 1977 apes comes equipped 


with decisive disc brakes. quick rack and pinion steering 








é chort-throw four-speed stick, race-proven Suspension and a gutsy 
1798 cc engine 
Refinement ‘ 
@ zip-down rear window ve dee. i ee. eee 
What it adds up to is more fun in a car that is world-famous for pure 
pieasure dr iQ ne ne st edition of the wide open MGB For the name of the dealer [ertrisn) 
irest you. call these numbers toll-free: (800) 447-4700. or intr OO) 322-4400 
IGB. The qd pen sports Car 
ry ! 2 { i ti r In | i oat l ! 13 ( X 
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FERRER’S 19-FT.-WIDE TENT SAHARA: NOT AN ENVIRONMENT SO MUCH AS A THREE-DIMENSIONAL PAINTING 


Ferrer: A Voyage with Salsa 


In the eyes of his admirers, Rafael 
Ferrer’s art has come to represent Puer- 
to Rico, rather as the novels of Gabriel 
Garcia Marquez stand for Colombia. 
Certainly, Ferrer—now 44, and having 
his latest one-man show at Manhattan's 
Nancy Hoffman Gallery—has not yet 
produced his masterpiece, his Hundred 
Years of Solitude. But if any Latin 
American artist of his generation is like- 
ly to, it is he. 

Throughout the ‘70s his work— 
painting, sculpture and cockeyed hybrid 

has provided a winding, mythic nar- 
rative about travel and exploration, cir- 
cling back on a landscape choked with 
color and crammed with eccentric he- 
roes. Each new show provides a fresh 
chapter. Ferrer’s sources are often lit- 
erary: Pigafetta’s chronicle of Magel- 
lan’s explorations, for instance. His ma- 
terials are a parade of incongruities 
—neon tubes and stuffed anacondas, old 
dinghies and melting ice, dry leaves and 
wild-dog skins, plastic roses, canoes 
made of rusty wire, maps that turn into 
masks, and drums, beads, burlap 

Hot and Loose. Ferrer’s imagery 
has always been audacious and aggres- 
sive; its colors are about as subtle as the 
parlor of a San Juan cathouse. But its 
ambition is unshakable, even obsessive 
to render an account of exotic travel as 
refracted through a Puerto Rican back- 
ground and an ironic, modernist edu- 
cation. As his best exegete, Art Critic 
Carter Ratcliff, points out, “It is as a 
practitioner ofa dramatic, restless, ‘trop- 
ical’ version of the sublime that Ferrer 
can best be understood.” The work is 
hot salsa too, theatrical and loose. In 
his way, Rafi—as his buddies call him 
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is the ham his elder brother, Actor 
José Ferrer, chose not to become. 

A wiry, intense man with a head like 
a parchment-covered cannon ball and 
a passion for skin diving, Ferrer was 
born in Santurce, P.R., in 1933. In New 
York City in his early twenties, he sup- 
ported himself as a drummer with bands 
in Spanish Harlem. Cuban music, he re- 
calls, gave him “the ability to bring out 
the tropical, primitive, emotional con- 
ditions of one’s roots into the open, and 
to rejoice in their messiness and to be 

.. proud of their contradictions.” 

This did not show in his art at first 
Ferrer’s breakthrough did not come un- 
ul the late ‘60s, but then 
there was no restraining 
him. He turned into a pas- 
sionately regional artist: “I 
saw the North American 
Giant as tired, bleeding 
from excesses which were 
never meant to produce 
pleasures except perhaps 
those of a puritanical order, 
foreign and strange.” 

The pleasures of Fe- 
rrer’s new work are by no 
means puritanical. They are 
florid souvenirs de voyage 

in some cases, of an imag- 
inary Africa—in the form of 
tents. The tents are not hab- 
itable. One, entitled Sudan, 
has no entrance; the gloomy 
space inside is occupied by a 
stuffed toucan on a perch, 
eerie blue in the half-light 
The accessible space in Sa- 
hara, for all the breadth of 
the piece, is a small womb- 


like pocket. La Luna and Asia Solo can- 
not be entered at all. They are not so 
much environments, therefore, as three- 
dimensional paintings, and their subject 
is landscape: moons and sand, licorice- 
colored skies, cave darkness, vines. 

It is as though the supposed travels 
of these tents, over plains and dunes, 
had gaudily stained the canvas with 
memory; the fabric develops what it wit- 
nessed, like a Polaroid photo. They also 
suggest sideshow tents—bright, tacky 
signs advertising freaks and marvels. As 
the British Empire’s cartographers once 
colored half the world red, Ferrer is busy 
coloring it Puerto Rican, smeared with 
acid-drop colors, scrawled with looping 
graffiti. There are few artists of this en- 
ergy at work today. Robert Hughes 


SUDAN: CANVAS GAUDILY STAINED WITH MEMORY 
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MEMBERS OF HASTY PUDDING PARADE THROUGH CAMBRIDGE WITH QUEEN LIZ & CONSORT JOHN 


ILLINOIS GOVERNOR THOMPSON NOT THINKING 


Swathed in yards of pearl gray stone 
marten and crowned with a purple tur- 
ban, Elizabeth Taylor rode through the 
streets of Cambridge. Mass., in a 1948 
Lincoln convertible like Queen for a 
Day. The rubric. however, was Wom- 
an of the Year - don Liz last 
week by Harvard's r-old Hasty 
Pudding theatrical society. Recalling 
that in 1951 she had been voted “worst 
actress in the world” by the Harvard 
Lampoon, Liz, 45, chuckled: “They 
didn't have to tell me.” This time 
around, she received tributes to her 
great artistic skills and feminine qual- 
ities”; the latter presumably commem- 
orated her matrimonial stardom. As 
Sixth Husband John Warner looked on 
proudly, the actress accepted an enor- 
mous Hasty Pudding spoon “for mak- 
ing a big stir wherever she goes” and 
a 6-in. hunk of Lucite cut in the shape 


CANDY ON CAMERA FOR NAPOLEON” 


of a diamond. She held it next to her 
beringed finger, then gasped in mock 
alarm: “It's a fake!” 

a 

“I've built it into my schedule. I do 
everything else around it,” says Illinois 
Governor James Thompson, 40. The all- 
important “it” is his exercise routine 
The 6-ft. 6-in., 210-lb, Governor makes 
three trips a week to the Nautilus health 
club in Springfield, Ill., to pump iron, 
jog, and work out on elaborate stretch- 
ing machines. Says he: “This job is a 
man killer. You can absorb only so many 
budgets, meetings and job seekers with- 
out saying ‘I’ve got to do something 
where I don’t have to think.’ ” But after 
an hour in the gym, he insists, he can 
“go back to work in the evening and 
tackle three more hours of budgets with 
a clear head.” 

. 

The candlelit setting looked like 
something out of a sultan's palace. The 
guests at Washington's Iranian embassy 
however, were nol princes and poten- 
tates, but Artist Jamie Wyeth, HUD Sec- 
retary Patricia Harris, Fashion Doyenne 
Diana Vreeland and a hundred other 
partygoers invited to Ambassador Ar- 
deshir Zahedi's Valentine's Night bash 
The guest of honor: Pop Artist Andy 
Warhol, who earlier in the day had met 
President Carter at the White House 
‘Terrific, terrific.” was Warhol's re- 
sponse to everything, including the cen- 
terpiece on the red satin tablecloth: a 3- 
ft. floral heart adorned with an oversized 
Campbell's Soup can 

s 

“Its like working for Napoleon 
She’s a great genera ys Actress Can- 
dice Bergen of her latest director, Lina 
Wertmuller. Bergen and Giancarlo Gian- 
nini are in Rome filming A Night Full 
of Rain, Wertmuller’s first movie in Eng- 
lish. To make it, Wertmuller says, is like 
“flying blind.” Giannini spent six 
months studying the language for his 


ZAHEDI'S CANDLELIGHT BASH 








part as an English-speaking Italian jour- 
nalist. As for Bergen. cast as a former 
American college radical who falls in 
love with Giancarlo, she has different 
language problems. “At this point, my 
English is beginning to break up.” she 
says. “I find myself saying things like 
‘We go for to cat something in the bar. ~ 
s 

When Mark Twain visited Vassar in 
1885. he had, he said, a “ghastly” time 
and thought the college president “a sour 
old saint.” But now, whether Twain's 
ghost likes it or not, he is at Vassar to 
stay. The college has joyously accepted 
from the daughter of Twain's grand- 
niece Jean Webster McKinney, ‘Ol. a 
collection of the 19th century humorist’s 
letters and notebooks. They contain 
their share of Twainian “stretchers,” or 
exaggerations. From the gold camps of 
the West he wrote: “I have had my 
whiskers and moustaches as full of al- 
kali dust that you'd have thought | 
worked in a starch factory and boarded 
in a flour barrel.” Twain might have 
been less than joyous about the whole af- 
fair, he once said that “all private let- 
ters of mine make my flesh creep when 
I see them again after a lapse of years.’ 

. 

He's twice her age, but the match is 
perfect. Making an ABC-TV special are 
Olympic Champion Dorothy Hamill, 20, 
the ballerina of figure skaters, and the 
superbly athletic star of the New York 
City Ballet, Edward Villella, 40. To be 
shown March 2, the show is being filmed 
in Quebec as part of the city’s Winter 
Carnival. In one spectacular sequence, 
Hamill and Villella appear to swirl and 
spin together on the frozen river below 
Le Chateau Frontenac, During the film- 
ing, Hamill skated alone over mirrorlike 
black ice; then Villella pirouetted across 
a translucent sheet of Plexiglas cover- 
ing the ice. The shots were later com- 
bined. The result, Villella says, “is like 
a dream.” 

. 

ABC’s million-dollar newscaster. 
Barbara Walters, is “miscast in the an- 
chor spot” and should “withdraw from 
the news show,” declared TV Guide in 
an editorial. Has Barbara really been 
doing all that badly? After all, ABC's 
Nielsen rating has gone up half a point 
in the nearly five months since Walters 
went on the evening news. Still, news 
viewing is up in general, and ABC’s share 
of the total three-network news audi- 
ence has not changed. Rallying to Wal- 
ters’ defense, the Washington Post's 
Sally Quinn argued that Walters’ co-an- 
chor, Harry Reasoner, should be the one 
given the boot: “He's insulting her on 
the air. He’s being rude and sarcastic 
and putting her down.” Richard Salant, 
president of CBS News, is also sympa- 
thetic. Says he: “She's taking an awful 
licking.” Walters herself seems unruf- 
fled. “The reports of my demise are 
Preaily exaggerated.” she maintains 
“The only ones who don’t seem to be 
concerned are ABC and me 
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THE LAW 


Another First for California 


The California Supreme Court has 
a long history of pioneering decisions. 
Back in 1948, for example, it voided a 
law that banned interracial marriage 

anticipating the U.S. Supreme Court 
by 19 years. Now Governor Jerry Brown 
is carrying that progressive tradition to 
the court itself, He has named Rose Eliz- 
abeth Bird, 40, California’s Agriculture 
and Services Secretary, to be not only 
the first woman on the seven-member 
court but also the chief justice. At the 
same time, Brown appointed the court's 
first black: Alameda County Superior 
Court Judge Wiley W. Manuel, 49 

It is the appointment of Bird, a tall 
Arizona-born, Berkeley-trained lawyer 
and close political confidante of 
Brown’s, that is causing a stir. The Cal- 
ifornia Trial Lawyers Association hailed 
her nomination as “one of the most sig- 
nificant acts” of the Brown administra- 
tion. But others are not so sure 

The doubts, as they are expressed. 
have nothing to do with Bird’s sex. Af- 
ter all, women serve on the supreme 
court in five states, and a woman al- 
ready heads one: North Carolina's 
What upsets some of Bird’s critics is that 
while she has had experience as a pub- 
lic defender, she has never been a judge 

Former California Chief Justice 
Donald Wright, a Ronald Reagan ap- 
pointee whom Bird is replacing, protests 
that in California “this is the first time. 
at least since the turn of the century, 
that someone without judicial experi- 
ence is appointed directly as chief jus- 
tice.” Attorney General Evelle J 
Younger, one of a three-man panel that 
must approve the nomination, questions 
Bird’s lack of judicial experience and 
does not like what he describes as her 
“soft position” on the death penalty 
Younger, a Republican, wants to run 
against Brown in next year’s guberna- 
torial election; if he blocks the Bird ap- 
pointment, he could reap the wrath of 
California’s women voters. 

Bird’s lack of judicial experience 
should be no bar to her, though. Out- 
standing jurists have moved directly to 
the nation’s highest court without ap- 
prenticeship on any bench. Felix Frank- 
furter was a Harvard law professor when 
F.D.R. named him to the US. Supreme 
Court in 1939. Earl Warren was plucked 
from California’s governorship to be- 
come Chief Justice in 1953—though he 
had also been a D.A. and the state's at- 
torney general. At present, there are 
three men on the Supreme Court—Jus- 
tices William H. Rehnquist, Lewis F 
Powell and Byron R. White—who had 
not been judges before their appoint- 
ment. Bird, a quick study and a tireless 
administrator, is highly regarded by 
lawyers who know her work. Says Cor- 


nell Law School's Deputy Dean Judith 
T. Younger: “She'll learn soon enough 
Following a hard-knocks childhood 
her father died before she was twelve, 
her mother took a factory job, then 
moved the family to upstate New York 
Bird studied at Long Island Univer- 
sily, then went on to graduate school at 
the University of California at Berkeley 
After earning her law degree at Berke- 
ley in 1965. she became the first woman 
to clerk on the Nevada Supreme Court, 
where Justice David Zenoff pronounced 
her “intellectually marvelous.” Bird. 
who has never been married. then be- 





ROSE ELIZABETH BIRD 
Must a justice have been a judge? 


came the first female public defender 
in Santa Clara County, Calif.. and also 
taught litigation and consumer law from 
1972 to 1974 at Stanford 

In 1975 Governor Brown chose her 
to head the agriculture and services 
agency, making her the first woman cab- 
inet officer in California history. There 
she pushed through the state's still hot- 
ly debated Agricultural Labor Relations 
Act. On the bench, she is expected to 
work toward reforms in court proce- 
dures. “I've seen her on the firing line. 
and invariably her judgment is of the 
highest order,” says Brown. “I think she 
can bring to her role a fundamental 
quality—wisdom.” 
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Box or menthol: 


Carlton 






re 
lowest. 


See how Carlton stacks down in tar. 
Look at the latest U.S. Government figures for: 
The 10 top selling cigarettes 








Brand P Non-Filter 25 1€ 
Brand C Non-Filter 23 14 
Brand W 19 1 
Brand W 100 19 

Brand M 18 

Brand S Menthol 18 

Brand S Menthol 100 18 

Brar 34 100 18 

Branco M Box 17 

Brand K Menthol 17 


Other cigarettes that call 
themselves low in “tar” 






a mg 
Brand P Box 15 
Brand K Mild 14 0g 
Brand W Lights 13 09 
Brand M Lights 13 0 
Brand D 13 
Brand D Mentho' WW 
Brand V Menthol iu 
Brand V 10. 
Brand M Menthol 8 5 
BrandMt~<“C*s*s*s™S™SOSCSC—CSCSS 05 Soft pack-1 mg. 
Peso omelet less than ; a Menthol-less than 1 my; 
Carlton Box less than °1 °0.1 Box*-less than 1 mg. 
*Av per cigarette by FTC metrod 
Less than | mg. tar. 
i SaaS 
Ot all brands. lowest Carlton 70 less than 05 mg tar 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 05 mg nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report DEC ‘76 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Soft Pack and Menthol: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report DEC. ‘76. 





Box: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine av, per cigarette by FTC method. 





Looking to the ZPGeneration 


Worship Cupid, but Don't Be Stu- 
pid! advises a press release put out by 
Zero Population Growth, Inc. A Val- 
entine received by some Americans last 
week, inscribed Love ... Carefully, was 
equipped with a red condom. But few 
young couples in the U.S. today need 
antinatalist exhortations or equipment. 
Since 1957 the fertility rate has dropped 
from a peak of 3.76 children per wom- 
an to a record low of 1.75 last year 
Though it may rise in the next 30 years, 
it is highly improbable that Americans 
in the foreseeable future will again en- 
gage in the great procreational spree of 
the postwar years. The baby boom has 
become a bust. 

The nation is seemingly on its way 
to the long-debated goal of Zero Pop- 
ulation Growth (ZPG), the theoretical 
point at which deaths and births bal- 
ance out. If present fertility and mor- 
tality rates remain constant, the US 
population may stabilize around the 





year 2025 at between 260 million and 
270 million (up from 216 million today) 

A few—very few—demographers 
think that there will soon be a mini- 
boom in the US. birth rate, as couples 
who have deferred parenthood decide 
to start families. Most experts, however, 
discount an end to the birth dearth. With 
the exception of the aberrant twelve- 
year postwar fertility surge, they point 
out, the birth rate has been declining in 
the U.S. since 1800. 

Pleasure Principle. In parts of the 
critically overpopulated Third World. 
birth rates are also tapering off. “Some- 
time near the beginning of this decade, 
the rate of world population growth 
reached an all-time high and then be- 
gan to subside,” notes Lester Brown, 
president of Worldwatch Institute, an 
international research organization. “In 
1970 human numbers grew by an es- 
timated 1.90°%, an annual increase of 69 
million. The most recent data show a 
marked decline since then, to 1.64%, an 
increase of 64 million a year.” 

Americans nowadays are painfully 
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aware that resources may be increasing- 
ly short and expensive in coming years. 
Inflation has already made the cost of 
rearing a large family (now estimated 
at more than $250,000 for four children 
from cradle through college) all but pro- 
hibitive. The pleasure principle may be 
a factor too. Richard Brown, manager 
of population studies for a General Elec- 
tric think tank in Washington, observes: 
“Children are competing with travel, the 
new house and professional standing. 
Once the checkbook is balanced and all 
other desires have been indulged, a cou- 
ple will think of having a child—or, in- 
deed, that child may have its place in 
the list of Wants & Goals.” 

The biggest, if least predictable, el- 
ement in the fertility rate is the attitude 
of the American woman. As the eco- 
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TIME Chart/ The Chartmakers, Inc 
nomic, social and political status of 
women has improved, the desirability 
and mystique of motherhood has de- 
clined, Says Princeton’s Charles West- 
off, a world-renowned demographer: 
“There is a very pronounced change in 
the attitude of women toward marriage, 
childbearing and working, and all these 
attitudes seem to lead in one direction 
they don’t want three or four children.” 
As Berkeley Demographer Judith Blake 
Davis puts it succinctly: “You won't find 
those sacrificial mothers any more.” 

Thus—if the US. is indeed headed 
for ZPG—people will for the first time 
in history be consciously forging their 
own destiny 

Not all sociologists, demographers 
and economists agree that a stable pop- 
ulation is necessarily desirable. Some 
worry about the social and cultural im- 
plications of a markedly older popula- 


tion. By the year 2020 there will be al- 
most twice as many people over 65 (43 
million) as there are today, exerting im- 
mense new pressures on the Social Secu- 
rity, pension and Medicare systems. To 
Columbia University Sociologist Amitai 
Etzioni, “ZPG spells a decadent society. 
a la France in the ‘30s, a la Berlin in the 
early ‘30s. This means a less innovative 
society, a society in which fewer people 
will have to attend, care, feed, house and 
pay for a larger number.” 

Most futurists, however, agree that 
a better life is in store for a stabilized 
population. Among those who believe 
in the beneficial effects is Demographer 
Westoff: “zPG will reduce pressures on 
the environment and on resources. It 
will probably increase per capita in- 
come. It will reduce pressure on gov- 
ernmental services. And it will give so- 
ciety an opportunity to invest more in 
the quality than the quantity of life.” 

Less Pollution. Other experts point 
out that with fewer children, families 
will have more discretionary income to 
spend on the pursuit of pleasure—and 





for better health care and education. Air. 
water and noise pollution should be re- 
duced. With a drop in the number of 
youths in their teens and twenties, the 
segment responsible for most crime to- 
day, the cities may be safer. 

With an older and less adventurous 
population, demographers predict, there 
will be less pressure on the nation’s con- 
gested beaches, lakes, waterways, hik- 
ing trails, ski slopes and wilderness areas 
—while sales of art supplies, mah-jongg, 
backgammon, books and endless vari- 
ations of electronic games should soar. 
The station wagon, the Patton tank of 
suburbia, may be replaced by smaller 
cars. The automakers expect to sell more 
of the handy vans that are already a 
part of the youth culture as well as more 
recreational vehicles: motor homes, 
campers, dune buggies, Jeeps, motorcy- 
cles and mopeds. Education may final- 
ly get better, as the teacher-student ratio 
improves. Says Economist Alan Sweezy 
of the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy: “I think ZPG is going to be a 
very good thing for higher education 
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LIVING 


There will be an end to overcrowding.” 

There will be a continuing increase 
in the demand for adult education, with 
the emphasis on practical skills and 
crafts rather than abstract knowledge, 
Says Vincent Ficcaglia, an economist al 
the Cambridge-based Arthur D. Little 
think tank: “What is changing is the 
type of learning people want. It's much 
less formal: they don’t want or they 
already have a liberal arts degree. 
What they do want is to acquire skills 
to satisfy their own creative urges or 
help them survive—plant-growing and 
plumbing, for instance.” Colleges and 
universities will have to adjust swiftly 
to this developing educational market 
—even if tenured professors of medieval 
English have to be retrained to teach ce- 
ramics and auto repair. 

Smaller families of course can live 
in smaller houses. Experts also foresee 
a greater demand for town houses, con- 
dominiums and apartments as subur- 
banites move back into the cities to take 
advantage of the cultural opportunities 
clustered in urban centers, 

All Americans will be affected by 
the new lifescape: 

CHILDREN tend to be physically and 
psychologically healthier when there are 
fewer of them in a family—and when 
they are wanted. The University of 
Michigan’s Robert Zajonc, a psycholo- 
gist who studies educational trends 
closely, already notes a marked rise in 
the IQs of the ZPGeneration now in pri- 
mary school. Verbal and linguistic skills, 
he finds, increase in inverse proportion 
to the size of the family; smaller fam- 
ilies, as he puts it, are “more adult- 
oriented than sibling-oriented.” Educa- 
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tion may revert in part from classroom 
to living room. Children may again re- 
ceive wisdom from respected, caring 
elders. 

THE MIDDLE AGED will. more than 
ever, tote society’s Sisyphean boulder 
They will not need to spend as much 
time and money on so many offspring. 
but they will increasingly have new de- 
pendents—the old. By 2020, it is estimat- 
ed that only one out of three Americans 
will be a taxpayer, and that liened group 
should be more heavily composed of the 
middle aged. In contrast to the whiz-kid 
executive syndrome of the "70s—a direct 
result of the baby boom—the reins of 
power will revert to older hands. For the 
middle-age, middle-management sector, 
there will be fewer shots at the top, 
though there will be more titular promo- 
tions and merit raises to reward the 
faithful. On the positive side, lessened 
competition may result in heightened 
creativity. People may concentrate on 
doing what they know best, rather than 
aspiring to levels at which they may 
prove incompetent, or be bored, or both 

THE ELDERLY, as a much bigger and 
therefore more influential segment of 
the population, with longer life expec- 
tancy, will almost certainly insist on fill- 
ing a more productive role in society 
than they occupy today. With a smaller 
work force, the mandatory retirement 
age within the next quarter-century will 
have to be advanced to 70. Indeed, many 
social critics have long argued that the 
nation is spinning off an incalculably 
valuable resource by relegating robust, 
creative people to senior citizens’ ghet- 
tos. The graying of America will offer 
new opportunities for the retired. There 
is already a crying need in the US. for 
day-care centers and kindergartens 
where working couples may safely leave 
their children; they could ideally be 
—and may have to be—staffed by older 
people. Some futurists have suggested 
that the elderly may form a class of “pro- 
fessional parents” for children of work- 
ing couples. Some demographers, in- 
cluding Australia-based Lincoln Day, 
have proposed that retired couples be 
given state subsidies to take over aban- 
doned small farms, where they could 
help increase the food supply. A report 
on the future of agriculture, published 
last week, strongly advocated a revival 
of small farms, located near cities, that 
could provide food more cheaply than 
agribusiness can in the face of the en- 
during, expensive energy shortage. 
Many retired people could find new and 
rewarding lives as small-scale producers 
of food. 

One of the most heartening aspects 
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of the new society, Stanford University 
Biologist Paul Ehrlich believes, is the 
speed with which it has come about. “It 
indicates that attitudes and customs are 
not so deeply ingrained that they can- 
not change rather quickly,” he notes. 
“Ten years ago, we believed that the al- 
titudes of women and the kinds of lives 
they lived would be something that had 
to change slowly, over decades. Actu- 
ally there was a remarkably swift change 
between 1968 and 1970. It indicates that 
other attitudes we believe to be deeply 
held could also change quickly. Like the 
attitude that Americans must consume 
energy and other resources out of pro- 
portion to their needs.” 

Already, from Ithaca, N.Y., to Ev- 
anston, Ill.. from Kalamazoo, Mich.. 
to Livermore, Calif., empty elementary 
and now high schools are being con- 
verted to make room for shops, res- 
taurants, arts workshops, Headstart 
programs, day-care centers, concert 
halls, studios, ballet schools, adult class- 
es, seminars for unwed mothers, vo- 
cational training and housing for the 
elderly. Young doctors trained as pe- 
diatricians or gynecologists are increas- 
ingly transferring to the lamentably 
neglected area of public health. The 
transformation from growthmania to a 
less-is-more society will demand greater 
adjustments and some painful decisions. 
Nevertheless, demographers point out, 
a controlled population will allow the 
US. to reorder its priorities and re- 
assess its values before they are dic- 
tated by scarcity. 

Not least, the joy of having children 
may be enhanced. 
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Sears RoadHandler. 
Better after 40,000 miles 
than Federal standards say 
a new tire has to be. 


“Proof of Performance” facts 
about Sears best Steel-Belted 
Radial, the tire that ran the 
route of the Pony Express. 
With 40,000 miles of relentless day 
and night driving already behind 
them, four Sears RoadHandlers set 
out to tame the rugged 2,000 mile 
route of the old Pony Express. 





The warm-up over, we put them 
to the real test: Department of Trans- 
portation Federal Motor Vehicle 
Safety Standard 109 for new tires. 

Results? Sears RoadHandlers ex- 
ceeded every government require- 
ment, e.g. for strength, heat resist- 
ance and bead unseating (keeping 
the tire on the rim in hard turns). 

Even when subjected to X-ray 
examination of the complete tire, 
these RoadHandlers showed no 
failure of any kind anywhere. 

No wonder they're Sears best 
Steel-Belted Radial. 


(by an impressive 
15%) the original 
Sears Steel-Belted 
Radial that beat the 
Baja 
Two more facts 
12.5% more rubber 
meets the road for 
. quicker, surer stops 
15% better wet cornering And more water is 
than Sears original channeled along 5 
Steel-Belted Radial. tread grooves instead 
A new wet cornering traction of 4 to help prevent 
record for Sears tires! Under hydroplaning (skid 
carefully controlled labora ding on the thin film 
tory conditions at Calspan of water between a 
Tire Research Facility, rainy road and the 
Sears RoadHandler beat tire’s surface) 


Sears 


Tire and Auto Centers 
and Catalog. 


“Straight talk, good values 
and satisfaction.” 


© SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 1977 
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STUDENTS SLUGGING THROUGH REMEDIAL “COMPETENCY LAB” IN PORTLAND, ORE., HIGH SCHOOL 





How Much Must a Student Master? 


“Reeling and Writhing, of course, to 
begin with,” the Mock Turtle replied; 
“and then the different branches of Arith- 
metic—Ambition, Distraction, Uglifica- 
tion and Derision.” 

—Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 


To many worried parents, the new 
math-—new methods teaching that swept 
public schools in the ‘60s made about 
as much sense as Lewis Carroll's Tur- 
tle. When they complained that children 
were no longer learning basic reading. 
writing and arithmetic, however, no one 
listened. Until, that is, test scores began 
plunging, and legislators and officials 
discovered that the supposed mess in 
public education could be a dangerous 
political issue 

Devalued Diploma. The result: in 
the past year, “minimal competency 
testing” has become the hottest new 
catch phrase in public education. De- 
scribed by educators as a “man on the 
street” effort to halt the devaluation of a 
high school diploma, minimal compe- 
tency requires students to pass proficien- 
cy exams, in addition to course work, in 
order to graduate. So far. six states 
—California, Florida, Maryland, New 
Jersey, Virginia and Washington—have 
enacted minimal competency laws 
Florida has also outlawed traditional 
“social passing.” by which illiterate stu- 
dents eventually graduated after merely 
attending school enough years. In ten 
more states, boards of education have 
decreed minimal competency on their 
own authority, and boards of over a doz- 
en states are on the verge of doing so 
Colleges. too, have caught the fever, and 
are increasingly requiring students to 
pass a writing exam before graduating 
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Politicians have been quick to rec- 
ognize a test whose time has come. Says 
California State Assemblyman Leroy 
Greene: “When a youngster gets out of 
high school, I expect him to be able to 
read a newspaper article, tell me what 
it said, and write me a couple hundred 
words on it in proper English.” Adds Al- 
abama State Senator Bill King, who has 
just introduced a minimal competency 
bill: “Taxpayers see so much money go- 
ing into education yet producing stu- 
dents without basic skills. Legislators 
want to account for all of that money.” 

Once a state has ratified minimal 
competency testing, however, the rhet- 
oric ends and the problems begin. Fore- 
most among them: What constitutes 
“functional literacy”? Should only read- 
ing and math be tested? Or should the 
exams include such “survival skills” as 
how to balance a checkbook or read a 
road map? Should standard statewide 
exams, which might be biased against. 
say, inner-city children, be used? Or 
should individual tests be developed by 
local school districts? 

Both the Educational Testing Ser- 
vice and American College Testing Pro- 
gram are hurrying into the minimal 
competency testing field. Yet some of- 
ficials are leery of using standardized 
exams for fear the norm would not re- 
flect realistic competencies for minority 
students—part of the continuing debate 
in US. society over achievement vy. en- 
tilement. and whether the goals of 
equality require double standards in 
many areas of opportunity 

Nor do the problems stop there 
When should students be tested? Many 
states, realizing that students must have 
time for remedial work if they fail a com 





petency exam, are studying programs 
that would test students from early el- 
ementary grades upward. Extended re- 
medial programs, however, would clear- 
ly cost additional tax dollars which may 
not be available. Warns Paul Hubbard. 
executive secretary of the Alabama Ed- 
ucation Association: “Without a com- 
mitment of funds, the real danger is that 
we'll give a test that will put the stamp 
of failure on thousands of Alabama 
young people, and no alternative course 
will be available.” 

Yet another fear is that minimal 
competency might turn into maximum 
competency as well. Says Titus Single 
tary, an associate state school superin- 
tendent in Georgia: “We must be wary 
of tailoring our programs to meet one 
need and concentrating so much on it 
that we don’t teach anything else.” And, 
of course, there is the ullimate question 
What to do with the student who fails? 

Perhaps the most outspoken oppo- 
nent of minimal competency is Educa- 
tor Arthur Wise, whose influential 1968 
treatise, Rich Schools, Poor Schools, ar- 
gued that children in both affluent and 
underprivileged school districts had the 
right to an equal education, Wise Is 
currently working on another book, ten- 
tatively titled Hyper-Rationalization, 
which condemns competency testing for 
“narrowing the goals of education and 
prompting teachers to teach the test.” 
Wise fears that minimal competency en- 
tails the extension to education of such 
business-school concepts as cost effec- 
tiveness and accountability. Says he of 
minimal competency advocates: “It is 
as if they want to set goals and objec- 
tives by numbers. There is litthe room 
for the excellent teacher.” Or, perhaps. 
for the excellent student 


Color Those Jerseys Red 


Arkansas State University budgeted 
$821,000 for athletics last year but spent 
$225,000 more than that. Tulane Uni- 
versity allocated $2.6 million to its ath- 
letics program and overran that by 
$200,000. The University of Minnesota. 
with a $3.9 million athletics budget. is 
now saddled with a cumulative deficit 
of $450,000 and a possibility of having 
to use tuition income to pay the sport- 
ing bills. On many other campuses too, 
university presidents who once re- 
mained at a distance from athletics is- 
sues are struggling to contain repeated 
financial losses from sports 

“On the one hand, you recognize the 
fact that a solid athletics program is the 
principal coalescing force among alum- 
ni,” says Ross Pritchard, president of 
8,000-student Arkansas State. “Yet you 
are forced to recognize that the program 
operates at a loss and that you've got to 
pick up that loss from auxiliary mon- 
eys. That really puts the pressure on 
you.” Echoes Stanford President Rich- 
ard Lyman: “Those pressures are not 
going to diminish. Athletics costs are 
mounting faster than the cost of living. 
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Why Quasar‘challenged 
the competition to match 
our dependability. 





And why they haven't accepted. 


Last year we chal- 
lenged our competitors 
to match their sets’ de- 
pendability against that 
of Quasar 13” and 15” 
diagonal color TV's with 
the Service Miser™ 
chassis. 


= 


The heart of Quasar dependability, 
the Service Miser chassis 
with Super Module. Because 
it requires fewer parts than 
- our previous chassis, there's 
“just that much less that can 
_ go wrong. » 











So far no one’s ac- 
cepted the challenge. 
But then no one else has 
the Service Miser chas- 
sis, and it's what makes 
Quasar so dependable. 

Of course Quasar 
gives you more than just 
dependability. This 19” 
diagonal model also has 
the brilliant Supracolor 
System™ picture, Super 
Instamatic®one-button 
color tuning and Super 
Module“ an even fur- 
ther improvement on the 
Service Miser chassis. 

So before you buy 
a color TV, compare 
picture quality, features 
and dependability. We 
think you'll want 
a Quasar, 
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Petty Larceny 


THIEVES 
Directed by JOHN BERRY 
Screenplay by HERB GARDNER 


In the first act of Thieves an ador- 
able young couple fall to squabbling. In 
the second act they decide to take it to 
the divorce courts. In the third act they 
get back together again. No, the the- 
atrical terminology is not a mistake 
Herb Gardner has not so much adapt- 
ed his Broadway comedy as retyped it 
in screenplay form. Despite a fair 
amount of New York City location 
shooting, the old act breaks are so ap- 
parent in the movie that it is as if a cur- 
tain had fallen to mark them off. Worse 
the dialogue retains its aimed-at-the- 
balcony archness, a self-conscious cute- 
ness that destroys any hope of inducing 
a suspension of disbelief. Nobody 

thank heaven—talks like this for 
more than a few moments at a time, 
and two hours of such highly stylized 
gabble are enough to send one scream- 
ing from the theater 

Unamusing Nevrotics. The mar- 
ital combatants are Marlo Thomas and 
Charles Grodin, and the casus belli is 
their upward social mobility. He has be- 
come the headmaster of a fashionable 
Manhattan private school; she is still 
teaching in a public school in a slum 
He is very pleased with their new high- 
rise apartment; she is so displeased that 
she has sent their antique furniture to 
their first apartment on the Lower East 
Side, in the neighborhood where they 
grew up. He is glumly preoccupied with 
getting and spending, she with gamin- 





THOMAS & GRODIN IN THIEVES 
Stylized gabble. 


ish stratagems designed to break 
through his fagade of indifference. None 
of these are as amusing as she (or Gard- 
ner) thinks they are. A powerful odor 
of neuroticism—anything but funny 
emanates from both parties 

Gardner, as he showed in A Thou- 
sand Clowns, is a writer who comes 
armed with a little atomizer. It is filled 
with a blend of heartwarming innocence 
and sweet-spirited childishness, with 
which he tries to freshen the air when 
all this plotting gets too thick. But since 
his story includes, among other misad- 
ventures, a one-night stand for each of 
his protagonists, an unwanted pregnan- 
cy and consequent flirtation with abor- 
tion, not to mention such urban delights 
as an attempted mugging. sudden death 
in the indifferent streets and a racist cab 
driver (Irwin Corey, working hard) 
whom Gardner tries desperately to 
make us see as a wise fool, the author 
has his work cut out for him. The smell 
of damp garbage never quite leaves this 
enterprise 

Perhaps the most powerful sign of 
how badly Gardner has miscalculated 
is the belief that a reconciliation be- 
tween Thomas and Grodin constitutes 
a happy ending. In fact, their dismal 
marriage makes the best argument yet 
for rapid passage of no-fault divorce 
laws Richard Schickel 


Hellish Huggermugger 


THE SENTINEL 

Directed by MICHAEL WINNER 
Screenplay by MICHAEL WINNER and 
JEFFREY KONVITZ 


Photographer's Model Cristina 
Raines likes her new apartment with its 
view of the Manhattan skyline, but the 
neighbors are a little strange. When she 
drops in for tea with the lesbians down- 
stairs (Sylvia Miles and Beverly D’An- 
gelo). one of them masturbates in front 
of her. Fey old Burgess Meredith, who 
has a fixation on his cat and an unearth- 
ly gleam in his eye, drags her upstairs 
to a spooky party. At night somebody 
overhead stamps and clanks_ until 
Raines’ chandeliers sway like a leftover 
set from The Exorcist. But then, what 
did she expect for $400 a month? 

Strangest of all is that when Raines 
complains to Rental Agent Ava Gard- 
ner, she is told that those other apart- 
ments have been unoccupied for years 
Is she going mad? Is she the victim of a 
bizarre plot by her lover (Chris Saran- 
don), a lawyer with shady connections? 
Poor girl, if only she had seen such es- 
says in pop demonology as The Exorcist 
and The Omen, she would realize that 
she is simply, almost literally, going 
to hell 

As directed by Michael Winner 
(Death Wish), the film is a long, circu- 











































































































RAINES IN THE SENTINEL 
Blood and mumbo jumbo. 


itous and not very edifying trip. Win- 
ner and Co-Writer Jeffrey Konvitz go 
through subplots as if they were explor- 
ing the New York subway system: as 
soon as one begins to get them some- 
where, they change to another line. One 
of the more promising involves Eli Wal- 
lach as a cigar-chomping cop who sees 
Raines’ lover as a latter-day Bluebeard 
The neatest puzzle in the movie is how 
Wallach, within a few hackneyed lines, 
manages to create a character. But af- 
ter he spreads some suspicions and turns 
up a body, the film makers take him off 
the case. He and his very human ra- 
tionality are left far behind as the film 
spirals downward through blood, per- 
versity, communion with the damned 
and pseudoreligious mumbo jumbo 

Shocks and Slashes. Al! this hug- 
germugger could be indulgently dis- 
missed if it were not for the ugliness and 
brutality of so many of the scenes. The 
director lacks the true thriller director's 
gradual gut-tightening rhythm and the 
subtle sense of mood that causes men- 
ace to materialize in the viewer's imag- 
ination instead of in the special-effects 
department. Winner goes in for violent 
shocks to the nerve endings. An eye is 
slashed and a nose cut off, flesh is seen 
to decompose, a corpse is eaten, hideous 
deformities are paraded, and through it 
all the camera does not flinch but press- 
es luridly closer. 

The film is fastidious about one 
thing though. The plot turns on a quo- 
tation from John Milton's Paradise Lost, 
and the script carefully identifies Mil- 
ton as “the English religious writer.” 
That is a little like describing Tol- 
stoy as the Russian exponent of land 
reform. Christopher Porterfield. 
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View from the Big House 


FALCONER 
by JOHN CHEEVER 
211 pages. Knopf. $7.95. 


In the 19th century an American 
dream was 40 acres and a mule, In the 
second half of the 20th it is a suburban 
quarter-acre and a maid. For millions. 
both dreams have meant a significant 
step up. But for the major characters in 
John Cheever’'s fiction, suburbia is a def- 
inite step down. His Wapshot family. 
for example, traced its lineage to colo- 
nial New England and to the patriar- 
chal Leander Wapshot who 
advised his clan to “bathe in 
cold water every morning 
Relish the love of a gentle 
woman. Trust in the Lord 

In Cheever’s suburbias, 
trying lo live up to Leander’s 
morality usually results in 
grotesquely deéclassé behav- 
ior. Cold water ts rarely 
drunk, let alone bathed in 
The ideal gentle woman fre- 
quently turns out to be a lust- 
ing destroyer of traditional 
order. The Lord appears to 
have abandoned the lawns 
and shopping malls to 
nymphs and satyrs 

With Bullet Park (1969) 
and The World of Apples 
(1973), Cheever took middle- 
class innocence and evil 
about as far as_ possible 
What, after all, are the trans- 
gressions of alcohol, adultery 
and the idolatries of affluence 
when judged against the 
world’s unrelenting slaughter 
and injustice? Cheever's vi- 
sions of guilt, despair and 
hope clearly needed a more 
extreme situation. For his 
new novel, he has found one 
in the image of a modern pe- 
nal instituuion 

Falconer is set in Falcon- 
er State Prison, undoubtedly 
inspired by Sing Sing. which 
is located near the author's 
house in Ossining, N.Y. Yet his hero re 
mains undeniably Cheeverish. Ezekiel 
Farragut bears the burden of an old New 
England family, “the sort of people who 
claimed to be sustained by tradition, but 
who were in fact sustained by the much 
more robust pursuit of a workable im 
provisation, uninhibited by consiste: 
cy.” Translation: like the House of Lords 
or the German general staff, the Far- 
raguts knew how lo survive 

Ezekiel has gone too far, however 
He has struck and killed his brother with 
a poker. He is also a drug addict. The no 
tion takes some geting used to: a 48- 
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year-old professor of humanities on a 
methadone maintenance program in a 
prison where he is serving ten years for 
fratricide. That is just the beginning 
There are Farragut’s neighbors in cell 
block F, with names like Chicken No 
2, Bumpo, the Stone, the Cuckold, Ran- 
some and Tennis. who on the outside 
was Lloyd Haversham Jr., two-time 
winner of the Spartanburg doubles. His 
crime was “a clerical error in banking 
On an obvious level, Falconer Pris- 
on is a bureaucratic inferno where men 
are not beaten but left to burn in their 


memories. Farragut’s flare periodically 
throughout the book. He recalls the de- 
cline of his family’s fortune and their re- 
treal into eccentricity and shabby gen- 


ulity. He remembers the beginning of 


his drug addiction during World War 
Il As an infantryman in the South Pa- 
cific, he got regular rations of codeine 
igh medicine and Benzedrine. Drugs 








COUR 
helped him endure a postwar world that 
he felt had “outstripped the human 
scale.” and sustained him in his mar- 
riage to a beautiful, cruel woman 

There is also prison loneliness 
which, Cheever writes with painful ac- 


tole) + 


curacy, “can change anything on earth 
Farragut, previously a dog breeder. be 
comes attached to a jailhouse cat. Far- 
ragut, previously a heterosexual, falls in 
love with a fellow prisoner. Loneliness 
can change anything 

Cheever's great strength has always 
been his ability to charge both the or- 
dinary and the fanciful with emotion 
Falconer is strong on feelings. even 
though they often overflow the novel's 
loose structure. Farragut is admittedly 
a man keenly aware of the banal iro- 
nies of his life and of his own senten 
Uous observations. Yet at times Chee- 
ver imposes them on the reader as if 
the novel itself were a correctional in- 


NOVELIST & SHORT-STORY WRITER JOHN CHEEVER AT HIS HOME IN OSSINING, N.Y 
‘A workable improvisation, uninhibited by consistency.” 


stitution. “We prisoners,” says Farragut 

more than any men, have suffered for 
our sins, we have suffered for the sins of 
society, and our example should cleanse 
the thoughts of men’s hearts because of 
the grief with which we are acquainted 
Another sentenuous observation would 
be equally true: crime’s victims are no 
strangers to grief. 

Perhaps one of the most palpable 
feelings that Cheever conveys is of Fal- 
coner Prison as a mortal illness that 
must be overcome. One inmate escapes 
by disguising himself as an altar boy and 
slipping out with a visiting Cardinal and 
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THE 
NEW WAY 
TO 
ASSOCIATION 
SCE. 


Its called Multiple Association 
Management. You do less work, 
but see more results. The 
Marvin Lurie team pro 

vides the expertise, man- 

power and facilities 

to increase member 


ship and meet objec 
tives completely... all 
within a reasonable 
budget 


This free brochure tells 

you all about Marvin Lurie 
Association Management Services. 
Just write or call collect for your 
copy. It could easily lead to a new 
level of success for your group 


MARVIN LURIE 
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66506 Northwest Highway ‘Chicago 60631 


Byzantium Revisited 


The original of this 7th century 
treasure now at Dumbarton 
Oaks was discovered in a Con- 
stantinople goldsmith's work- 
shop. This authorized Alva 
Museum Replica is gold electro- 
plated with green enamel center 
(with chain). Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed. $10.00, plus 50¢ for 
postage (N.Y.,Conn. residents 
add sales tax). Order #DO-9N 


Museum Collections 


140 Greenwich Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 06830 


Phone 312/763-7350 
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Anyone involved in corporate communications planning will find 
valuable information in the new 124-page report Crosscurreitts i 
Corporate Communications No. 5. Containing transcripts of fifteen 
major addresses and three workshop sessions from the 1976 Fortune 
Corporate Communications Seminar, the reports are a unique 
source of new ideas, methods, and perspectives. Among the areas 
covered: international communications, communicating with 
money managers, business and television, accountability in 


_ 


corporate communications, etc. 

Limited copies of Crosscurreiits m1 Corporate Conmunications No. 5 
are available at $6.00 each. Please send your order with check payable 
to “Fortune” and mail to: Crosscurrents No. 5, Fortwite, Room 1834D, 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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BOOKS 


his party. That the Cardinal actually 
aids the man is Cheever's way of saying 
that miracles are still possible. In the 
end. Farragut himself escapes like the 
Count of Monte-Cristo by hiding in a 
body bag intended for a dead convict 
Since—unlike the Count—Farragut has 
no plans for revenge, the point seems to 
be that survival is always a miracle and 
reward enough. Falconer is not a young 
man’s book R.Z. Sheppard 


Arsenic in the Soup 


VICTORIAN MURDERESSES 
by MARY S. HARTMAN 
318 pages. Schocken. $15. 


Women on trial for murder in 19th 
century Britain and France were objects 
of fascination. Ladies followed every de- 
tail in the penny dreadfuls and were seen 
battling for tickets outside the court- 
room. Victorian Novelist Eliza Stephen- 
son observed that “women of family and 
position, women who pride themselves 
upon the delicacy of their sensibilities, 
who would go into hysterics if the 
drowning of a litter of kittens were men- 
tioned in their hearing—such women 
can sit for hours listening to the details 
of a cold-blooded murder.” 

Absorbing Entertainment. Not 
just women. Not only in the 19th cen- 
tury. For millions of people who 
wouldn't drown a kitten, there is still 
no more absorbing entertainment than 
the story of the killing of a human be- 
ing. Who among the connoisseurs of 
real-life homicide could resist a title like 
Victorian Murderesses? Never mind 
that some, having been French, were not 
quite Victorian, and others, having been 
acquitted, were not exactly murderesses 
The real delight is that Historian Mary 
S. Hartman does more than reconstruct 
twelve famous trials. She has written a 
piece on the social history of 19th cen- 
tury women from an illuminating per- 
spective: their favorite murders 

What turned these obscure provin- 
cial homicides into causes célébres? The 
answer seems to be that these crimes 
were responses to the social repressions 
of the age. On a deeper level, the crimes 
offered extreme solutions to extreme 
rages. The unconscious mind may be 
satisfied with nothing less. Hartman 
notes that female interest in the twelve 
cases was not “aberrant” but rather “an 
integral part of the fantasy experience 
of women of the [middle] class 

All twelve murders sprang from 
some aspect of the oppression of wom- 
en. Euphémie Lacoste, victim of an ar- 
ranged marriage, was accused of poison- 
ing her husband in 1844, While the 
bourgeoisie in the reign of Louis Phi- 
lippe prattled of love matches, Eu- 
phemie’s father signed a marriage con- 
tract for his convent-bred 22-year-old 
daughter. The husband was Henri La- 
coste. the girl's 68-year-old great-uncle, 
who was riddled with syphilis 

While Papa nursed hopes of even- 
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WEEK OF FEBRUARY 21: HENRY MORTON STANLEY 
His African expedition was a 
perilous memorial to a friend. 


Host: Anthony Quinn 


See local listings for viewing time in your area. 

There will be no commercial interruptions of TEN WHO DARED broadcasts. 
TEN WHO DARED has been published as a handsome and exciting 336-page 
book with 40 color illustrations. Get your copy wherever books are sold. 
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Bobby O hockey. 
And py Orr is er on 


The world's greatest hockey player tells how he 
plays the fastest, most complex game in the 
world. With the informed and skillful help of 
Mark Mulvoy, the hockey specialist for Sports 
/Ilustrated, Orr discusses hockey fundamentals, 
tactics, great games and players. Backing up 
the text are startling photographs of the game's 
all-stars, combining instruction with game 

action, comparing shots, checking, and skating. 
An essential book for players and fans of all ages 
IHlustrated. 












Bobby Orr 4 
, with Mark Mulvoy 





$9 95 at all bookstores 


BB ASPORTS ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 
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MARY S. HARTMAN 
Repressed response 


tually sharing in Lacoste’s inheritance 
Euphémie had to endure her husband's 
passes at the maids and. worse still, the 
touch of his festering body. The conse 
quence was arsenic in the soup. It re 
mains Open to question whether Eu 
phémie put it there (she was acquitted) 
because Lacoste often dosed himself 
with the arsenical compounds then pre 
scribed for venereal disease. Still, La 
coste’s death smacks sufficiently of re 
tributive justice to meet the criteria for 
classic murder 

More problematical is the fratricide 
to which Constance Kent confessed in 
1865. A plain girl evidently slated for 
spinsterhood. Constance had been 
blighted by a callous stepmother. At 16 
Constance cut the throat of her 3'4-year 
old half brother with such violence that 
the head was nearly severed. She then 
stuffed the body into the family privy 
When the judge passed the death sen 
tence (later commuted to life), his voice 
choked with sobs, and a local paper re 
ported that the jury and “the greater part 
of the assembly” wept over the severity 
of the verdict 

Masturbation Cure. Women shed 
no tears over Celestine Doudet when she 
was tried in Paris in 1855 for beating 
five young girls. sisters—one to death 
The children’s father. a fashionable 
English physician named James Mars 
den, had put them in the Frenchwom 
an’s charge so that she might cure them 
of masturbauion—a practice that Victo- 
rians believed caused epilepsy, asthma 
paralysis and madness. Doudet’s qual 
ifications for this task were obscure: she 
had previously been employed as a 
rdrobe mistress to Queen Victoria 
who gave her a warm testimonial 


Ww 





Once installed in a Paris apartment 
Doudet began her course of treatment 
She tted the children’s wrists and an 
kles to the bedposts—a common meth 
od approved by their father. She also 
kept them on a starvation diet and sub- 
jected them to nasty tortures. On a rare 
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MEET THE 
HOTTEST 


IN HOLLYWOOD. 
Hollywood's best-known stunt 
woman tells why she performs 
stunts like "The Human Torch?’ 

and shows films of her most 
difficult ones. Just one of the 
deeds of daring you'll witness 
this week with Frank Mathie 


MON-THURS. 
EYEWITNESS NEW 
WLS-TV 


@ 


More people watch Eyewitness News than any other news in Chicago. 
dience information based on NSI/ARB share Nov 1976 report average 4 sl news audience Subject to qualihcations available upon request ©1977 Amencan Broadcasting Compames, Inc 












TIME TOTE 
and 


[/ 
UMBRELLA 


The tote is big, roomy and 

smart. Perfect for stash- 

ing all your miscellany 

when you shop, travel, 

picnic or go to the beach. 

Durable reinforced beige 

canvas. Adjustable red strap 

for shoulder or hand carry. 

14%" x 112” x 5”. TIME 

logo in red and black 

appears on extra side 

pocket—handy for your 

favorite magazine or news- 

paper. Only $11.95 plus $1.00 for postage and handling. 
And for those rainy days, be color coordinated and carry 


the matching TIME umbrella. Ideal size for men and women. 
$12.95 plus $1.00 for postage and handling. 


TIME, Dept. A-75, P.O. Box 1595 
Trenton, New Jersey 08607 














BOOKS 


visit to Paris, Marsden attributed his 
daughters’ rickety, emaciated appear- 
ance to their persistence in the “secret 
vice” and ordered up some “preventive 
belts.” Another physician who called 
upon the girls made a similar diagnosis 
Women neighbors, seeing and hearing 
of the children’s plight, managed to start 
a police investigation. Stull Doudet per- 
sisted in brutalizing her charges, and one 
died of skull fracture 

Even after this tragedy, Marsden 
was reluctant to press charges against 
Doudet, fearing that exposure of the 
girls’ vice would stain the family honor 
When the trial finally took place, it 
seemed as if the four surviving girls were 
charged rather than their tormentor. If 
masturbation was proved, Doudet's law- 
yer argued, then there was no need to in- 
vent mistreatment to explain the dread- 
ful physical condition of the girls 

The issue of whether the sisters did 
or did not masturbate was never re- 
solved. Doudet claimed that the dead 
girl had been suicidal because of her un- 
controllable masturbation and had hit 
her head against the wall. Acquitted of 
causing the child’s death, the Queen's 
ex-wardrobe mistress got five years for 
child abuse Patricia Blake 


Hispanic Odysseus 


JOURNEY OF THE WOLF 
by DOUGLAS DAY 
245 pages. Atheneum. $8.95. 


After a 34-year exile in France, Se- 
bastian Rosales illegally re-enters the 
Spain of 1973. A veteran of the losing 
side in the Spanish Civil War, Rosales 
must dodge Franco's police if he hopes 
to reach his native village to the south, 
in Andalusia. He has little money and 
no nostalgia for the scenes of past bat- 
ules. All Rosales possesses is macho dig- 
nity and the bitter sense that “he had 
been robbed of 37 years of his life—his 
life in the Alpujarras—by some stupid 
idea, some cause. What a stupidity.” 

In his first novel, Douglas Day, au- 


NOVELIST DOUGLAS DAY 
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thor of a 1974 prizewinning biogt 
of Malcolm Lowry. rings his her 
throu a number of old narrati 
changes. Rosales is the Hispanic Odys 





seus on his arduous journey homeward 


led t of grisly war tales 





The gr 
also a lime traveler who discovers a ne 


ymprehend. Lest 





world he cannot 





the dimmest reader miss Rosales’ myth 


ives him the nick 


overtones, Day 
name E/ Lobo and tntroduc 











caged but sul unky wolf 
Massive Betrayals. All this a 
siveness nearly swamps Rosales’ sto 
Moreover. Day often falls into a “Hey 
meester! rendering of how Spanish 
be written if it were English; the 


sounds like Ricardo Montalban 











reading aloud from the works of Ernes 
Hemingyv By inserting (for flavor) s« 
nan) Ss ord ind (for sense 





heir Er ations, Day sets u 
the verve of a lan 
acters talk as if they 


flipping back to 








were conslan 


glossary to check their meanings 

Yet Journey of the Wolf manages t 
outlast the errors and Inexperience 
its author. Altho touch ts unsure 





the story mov 


Day keeps F/ Lo 
ing at a good clip. through a Spanis! 





landscape drawn with evident familiar 
ity and style. Most important, memorie 
of the war sull lend a fascination that 





y capture 


h. This 


the best fiction 


and the worst cannol exting 








passionate and brutal stru 





postage stamp on a letter to the world 
It engaged all the major ideologies of 
the West and spurred much romance 
along with massive betrayals and du 
plicities. Day knows that the conflict was 
a major force in history; he ts intelli 
gent enough to make it the major char 
acter of his book Paul Gray 
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Florida. It’s all ours. 





The Wings of Man” is a registered service mark of Eastern Air Lines, Inc 

Eastern serves the most Florida cities. We've got warm, sunny beaches 
It's all ours. That means we have the where you can relax and do nothing at all. 
best service from Chicago to Florida, Great golf on great courses. Terrific 
including daily service to 16 Floridacit- tennis. Explore the Everglades, find fla- 
ies, more than any other airline. mingoes, parrots and alligators. Go 

And no other airline gives Chicago out sailing on a catamaran. Dance in the 
more Florida nonstops. 13 every day. moonlight til dawn. Or discover the 

Eastern has the most Florida vacations. wonder of Walt Disney World® (we're 
We give you a choice of over 100 vaca- their official airline). 
tions with 1001 things to do and see. Eastern can show you the best of 


Florida because we know Florida best. 
We live there. So if it’s Florida 

you want, fly with the people who are 
flying home. 

Florida. It’s all ours. And now it can 
be all yours. For information on any of 
our Florida service or vacation pack- 
ages, call your travel agent or Eastern 
at 467-2900. We've got the right time 
and the right place for you. 


a8 EASTERN 
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“i want to help. 
But first | want to know 


where the money goes: 














And we want you to know. CHRISTIAN CHILDRENS FUND, INC. 
That's why we're showing you our STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 
financial statement for fiscal 1976, and For the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1976 
why we want to send you our annual Peciatans 
report. of Total Amount 
Actually, we're quite proud of it, 7 Income (000's) 
because it shows just how much our a 
sponsors care —their contributions alone Gartssratin contributions 77° $21,450 
total over $21 million. Other contnbutions 12 3,526 
And it shows how much we at CCF sing a ~~ 
care—by making sure that iin eee Fup Support 91% 325,460 
80 per cent of that money goes directly eo 
to the care of children. Christian Children’s 
Look under “supporting services” PY thn pu : ae 
in the report and you'll see that we keep TOTAL INCOME De 7571 
our expenses unusually low. ' —— = 
More than 160,000 needy children EXPENSES 
receive Our help. Your help, actually. . aan in the family 14", 313,623 
Children who were hungry and with- Children’s edueaton 2 5298 
out hope now receive help—medical care, Homeless children 9 2.406 
a chance to go to school, a warm meal Votal Program Services 80 $22,257 
every day, or whatever they need most. ne tie le 5 Lag 
And they all have sponsors who Marnanement oil Geral 9 D576 
love them and care dearly about them. TOTAL EXPENSES 100° $97 850 
If you'd like to mane — = 
share an experience pee conc s DI 


like that, and all 
you've been waiting 
for is to find out 
what we do with the 
money, well, now : 
you know. AS 





Note—Primarily this represents restricted funds for Guatemala 
earthquake relief which will be remitted to Guatemala early in 


the 1976-77 fiscal year 


A FULL FINANCIAL REPORT APPEARS IN CCF’s ANNUAL 


REPORT (issued in January of each year) 











For the love of a hungry child. 


Pe oe oe oe oe se ee a a a a 
Dr. Verent J. Mills, CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 


I wish to sponsor a 0 boy D girl. O Choose any child who needs my help. I will give $15 a month, I enclose first payment of 


____. Send me child's name, mailing address and picture 


€) I cannot sponsor a child but want to give $ 


Name- 





Address = 7 








City 


Member of International Union for Child Welfare, Geneva 


Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge, Toronto, 7 


Please send me more information and your Annual Report 


NTIM25 








State 





Gifts are tax deductible 


Christian Children’s Fund, Inc. 


Sex Fantasy on Broadway 


New Jersey Businessman, age 42:1 
want to be dressed as a baby 

Blonde: Do you want to pretend 
you are a baby. or do you want to be 
humiliated? 

Businessman: Humiliated The trig- 
ger words are diaper. pin, powder and 


naughty. 
Blonde: Anything else? 
Businessman: Oh, yes—itchy 


kitchy-koo 


The businessman who took part in 
this odd dialogue is about to become a 
star. He was working out the script, Cos- 
tuming and lighting of his own person- 
al sex fantasy, which he will act out with 
the Project, a theater group that has been 
performing in a creaking loft in lower 
Manhattan. During both their regular 
shows and the weekly audience-partic- 
ipation night, the Project’s five actors 
and actresses concentrate with mission- 
ary zeal on their goal: to purge the de- 
mons of the audience's sexual fantasies 

Soft Core. “We're not therapists. 
but we know we help.” says Leil 
Lowndes, 30, the former producer of a 
radio talk show, who founded the Proj- 
ect. “We want people to feel free. Most 
people’s fantasies are very beautiful and 
very creative” —and apparently very 
much in demand: this week, under the 
title Another Way to Love, the show Is 
opening in a 300-seat theater for a three- 
week run on Broadway 

Since 1975, the Project has been 
staging its soft-core fantasies—no sex 
acts or nudity—before small, mostly 
middle-class audiences. Given the sub- 
ject matter, the show is relentlessly high- 
minded. Before curtain time, Lowndes 
moves among the audience with the pro- 






DURGOM SEDUCING A MANNEQUIN (LEIL LOWNDES) IN SEX-FANTASY SKIT 


fessional warmth of a good nurse, of- 
fering to supply one man with the names 
of effective therapists and sexologists. 
pointing out to another that Gladstone, 
Rousseau and Aristotle were good men 
—and masochists.” 

Moments later she is onstage for the 
first of eight skits. She plays a school- 
teacher who seduces a pupil. then is sur- 
prised and caned by the school princi- 
pal. The longest number includes a rape 
fantasy, wresUling women, and the pun- 
ishment of a rapist by whipping and cru- 
cifixion. Chip Durgom, a small, beard- 
ed man of 28, stars in The Astronaut, a 
sketch involving 4 woman's fantasy 
about shrinking a man to the height of 
only a few inches, which then shades 
into a man’s fantasy about returning lo 
the womb. In a chicken fantasy, Dur- 
gom plays a squawking bird about to be 
roasted and carved by Big Mama. Like 
much of the show, the chicken scene 1s 
played broadly for laughs. 

“We have to do this with humor be- 
cause there’s no other way to bring the 
show off without nudity or obscenity,” 
explains Fred Perna, 40, who both pro- 
duces the show and plays the crucifix- 
ion victim. Perna joined the troupe “be- 
cause my sexual guilt was making me 
an alcoholic. 1 was promiscuous, but | 
think I'm a kind, gentle person Why 
do I need the guilt?” 

In rap sessions after the show, pa- 
trons often ask, “What's normal?” 
Lowndes’ usual response “Normal ts 
anything you're not ashamed to tell 
someone on the first date.” Should peo- 


Rousseau had lifelong fantasies of being beaten 
and Gladstone practiced self-flagellation, There 
is a legend, but no evidence, that Aristotle was 
masochisuc 





ple seck sex partners W ho fit roles 
in their fantasies? “No,” Lowndes 
told one baffled young man. “Seck some- 
one you can love. The game playing 
will arise naturally out of affection.” 

Thursday night is amateur night, 
when audience members, by appoint- 
ment, act out their fantasies onstage 
“Some nights we have all spanking 
fantasies,” says Lowndes, who prefers a 
bit more variety. Other popular num- 
bers are female wrestling, dressing men 
in lingerie, and foot tickling. Says 
Lowndes: “About 80% of the people who 
come to us are submissives, they want 
some mild humiliation. I feel most of it 
comes from childhood Mother told us 
when to get up. when to eat and 
spanked us when we were bad. Yet it 
was all very secure, and what better 
place to re-create this love than in the 
bedroom?” 

Most psychiatrists agree that sex 
fantasies are normal and should be en- 
joyed without shame. But some have res- 
ervations about Lowndes’ advice to act 
them out: many fantasies are clearly vi- 
olent and dangerous. Says Lowndes: “I 
pray we're not naive We have to weigh 
the millions of people suffering from 
harmless fantasies against the possibility 
of encouraging a kook like Charles Man- 
son. If I found that we produced one vi- 
olent person with our show, I think we 
would fold up our tent.” 


Taking the Tube 


NBC has glumly maintained radio si- 
lence since the news broke last week 
the network agreed to shell out $2 mil- 
lion to settle a sex-discrimination suit 
brought by women employees in 1975 

As indirect acknowledgment that 
NBC has practiced sex discrimination, 
some $1.6 million in raises and back pay 
will go to former and present employ- 
ees. The rest of the money will go for 
legal fees and a staff to monitor com- 
pliance with the settlement. NBC also 
agreed to move women Into 15% of its 
high-level jobs by 1981 

NBC’s settlement is just the latest in 
a string of whopping payoffs in sex- and 
minority-discrimination suits. AT&T 
agreed to payments totaling $75 million, 
mostly to women Similar proceedings 
have cost Merrill Lynch $1.9 million and 
Bank of America more than $3 million 
Northwest Airlines is fighting a court 
decision ordering it to pay compensation 
to some 3,000 stewardesses. The cost 
could run to $40 million. Current tar- 
gets of such suits include Reader's Di- 
gest, Newsday, Saks Fifth Avenue and 
nine high-priced Manhattan restaurants 
that refuse to hire women as wattresses 
One restaurant that has already knuck- 
led under: New York’s venerable pis 
which recently paid damages and hired 
its first women to wait on tables 
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There's a signal in the air 
that lets the broadcaster control the color. 


There's a set that can use it now. 





Cabinet constructed of hardwood solids, veneers and 
simulated wood accents. 


Our set is General Electric. The signal is 
called V.LR. And both are remarkable. Many 
TV programs are now transmitted with this 
special V.LR. signal. Advanced computer-like 
circuitry, in selected GE color models, uses 
this V.LR. signal to give you color and tint 
adjusted by the broadcasters themselves. 

60 times every second. Continuously. 
Automatically. This means you won't have to 
fiddle with color control settings, because 
General Electric's V.LR. system makes these 
adjustments for you. All you have to do is 

sit back and enjoy broadcast controlled colo 


We invite you to see a demonstration at 
your GE dealer. Look for the V.LR. light on a 
General Electric set. It tells you the V.LR. 
signal is being sent and being received by 
the GE set. Then watch the GE set 


automatically 


adjust the color 
in the picture. 
You've got to see it 
BROADCAST 
my CONTROLLED 
COLOR 


to believe it. 

V.LR. Broadcast 
Controlled Color. 
GE has it. Now. 
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Marlboro Red or Longhorn 100’s— 
you get a lot to like. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


Kings:18 mg‘‘tar‘"1.1mg.nicotine— (imal Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


100's: 17mg‘ tar,’ 1.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Apr:76 
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